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TO MARY 
Whose presence and vision have been an 


inspiration and a benediction. 


REASONS FOR SINGING 


“After you have learned to reason, young people, of course you will 
be very grave, if not dull, you think. By no means anything of the 
kind. After learning to reason you will learn to sing, for you will 
want to. There is so much reason for singing in the sweet world, 
when one thinks rightly of it; none for grumbling, provided always 
you have entered in at the strait gate. You will sing all along the 
road then, in a little while, in a manner pleasant for other people to 
hear.” —RuskIN. 


“If you accept art, it must be a part of your daily lives. You will 
have it with you in your sorrow as in your joy. It shall be shared by 
gentle and simple, learned and unlearned, and be as a _ language all 
can understand. WILLIAM Morris. 


PREFACE 


“The lost art, the subtle art of listening.”’—Wi1tt1Am BuTLer YEATs. 
cei 


The terms “easy” and “difficult” are relative. What is easy for 
one may be difficult for another. What is simple to one may seem 
hopelessly involved to another. The fact remains the same but men- 
talities differ. In the absolute sense there is no such thing as “difh- 
cult” 

However, some ways of stating a proposition are better than 
others. Words, like melodies, should run on the line of the least 
resistance, that the least mental effort may be required to grasp their 
meaning. 

Voice training is a subject which, if one is not clear on funda- 
mental principles, easily lends itself to an intricate, involved, and 
oftentimes mysterious style of utterance. But such a style indicates 
that one is still skirmishing and is not clear on his point of attack. 

After a long period of years of constant study of the voice, and 
experience in working out difficult vocal problems, the principles 
underlying the correct use of the voice seem perfectly clear and I 
have so tried to present them in the following pages. In doing this 
I have had in mind vocal students, those who are earnestly trying to 
get at the truth which shall make them free. The fundamentals 
emphasized in this little book are learning how to think, and how to 
listen; in other words, getting the right idea, and the right conditions 
of the vocal instrument. These simple statements contain all the law 
and the prophets on this subject. Right thinking always produces 
satisfactory results and a happy and peaceful state of mind. This in 
itself should satisfy the most exacting. 





KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. Daas 
JULY, 1928. 
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“A perfect voice speaks so directly to the soul of the hearer that all 
appearance of artfully prepared effect is absent.”"—Davw C. Taytor, 
Psychology of Singing. 


INTRODUCTION 


OICE teachers, more than most educators, are addicted 

to formula. Unless they are of an inquiring turn 

of mind and fearless they develop a routine and put all 

students through it. Ideas that are hallowed by years and 

sanctified by long usage are likely to become a part of the 

voice teacher's moral code no less than his order of pro- 

cedure and he would as lief violate his oath as omit tradi- 
tional instruction. 

For example, “Voice Placing,” “Breath Control,” 
“Sensation of Tone” are sacrosanct. Like the Italian 
method they are hoary with age, mystery and uncertainty, 
but they are as vitally necessary as baptism and vaccination. 

It is always easier to follow a beaten path than to blaze 
a new trail. It is easier to “take some one’s, word for it” 
than to investigate a subject for one’s self. This enables one 
to run on the line of the least resistance but it does little to 
develop judgment, and still less in forming processes of 
correct reasoning. This attitude toward learning stifles prog- 
ress, makes of one a mere echo of preceding generations, 
and perpetuates things that are not true. We should re- 
member that a lie is no nearer the truth by reason of having 
been believed by a large number of people and for a long 
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period of time. One is never justified in believing a thing 
merely because others believe it. The longer one follows 
the plan of getting his ideas second hand the less likely he 
is to do any original thinking and in course of time his 
logical processes become atrophied. 


JUDGMENT 

What vocal students particularly need is judgment. A 
few observations on this will not be out of place. | 

From morning till night we are passing judgment on 
something. Every idea expands into a judgment. Every 
person, action, event that comes to our notice is subjected 
to a judgment of some kind before being dismissed. 

What is a judgment? What is its aim and how do we 
reach it? A judgment follows a process of reasoning and 
its aim is truth, hence logic may be called the science of 
correct reasoning. Every judgment claims truth. Unless 
your judgment, be it affirmation or denial, aims at truth it 
is not judgment. No proposition is logical which does not 
claim truth. Hence the importance of both teacher and 
pupil forming habits of correct reasoning. 

In voice training a judgment involves such mental ele- 
ments as comparison with an ideal, resemblance to an ideal, 
identity, difference, and relation in general. The basis of 
your judgment is your experience, and the validity of your 
judgment will be governed by the extent and nature of your 
experience. 

It will be seen that ideas are the material of judgment. 
Without ideas one cannot fulfill any of the logical condi- 
tions of forming a judgment. He cannot compare, identify, 
discriminate or establish any relationships which will en- 
able him to form a reliable judgment. 
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A judgment is the irreducible unit of logical science. 
When one has subjected a proposition to all of the processes 
of reasoning necessary to reaching a conclusion, a judg- 
ment, he has reached the end. By this judgment, this con- 
clusion, he must stand or fall. He has reached what he 
conceives to be absolutely, eternally true concerning the 
proposition and must abide by the consequences. 

A bare assertion is neither knowledge nor judgment. 
The mere matter of believing a thing to be true is no basis 
for a judgment. The world has reaped many a sorry crop 
of disappointment and disaster due to believing a thing 
without subjecting it to the searching analysis necessary to 
reaching a just conclusion. Over two thousand years ago 
Epictetus said: “Men become offended at their opinions of 
things, not at the things themselves.” 

The application of this to voice training will be appar- 
ent. 

When the pupil sings the first tone he or his teacher 
must instantly form a judgment on a large number of 
things. Here are a few of them. Is the tone true to pitch? 
Is it flat or sharp? Has it the right power, or is it too loud 
or too soft? Is it resonant or is it breathy? Is it too white 
or too dark? Is it steady or unsteady? Is it produced 
with the right mechanism? Is the breath support right? 
Has it a vibrato? If so, is the wave up or down? Is the 
vocal organ free from tension? If there is tension is it in 
the vocal cords or in that part of the mechanism that gives 
the tone its color and quality? Is the tone emotional? 
Does it show imagination or is it characterless? Is it pro- 
duced with or without effort? These are a few of the points 
upon which an instantaneous judgment must be formed. In 
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the beginning these judgments must of necessity be formed 
for the student by the teacher, and the value of the judgment 
will be governed by the breadth and character of the 
teacher’s own training. It is evident that until the student 
has arrived at reliable judgments on these things he cannot 
practice to advantage alone. To let this tone go and trust 
to luck that it may develop into something good is leaning 
rather too heavily on the law of probabilities. All mistakes 
in voice training are errors of judgment due to the lack of 
adequate preparation. The only difference between the 
artist and the amateur is that one is prepared and can do it, 
and the other cannot. Wordsworth once said, if he had a 
mind he could write like Shakespeare. Charles Lamb com- 
menting on this said: “It is only the mind that is lacking.” 

These observations on judgment are by way of urging 
students to thorough preparation. The idea, which still 
obtains to a considerable degree, that musicianship is un- 
necessary for a singer, has steered many a young singer on 
the rocks and will continue to do so until they learn better. 

To continue: by reason of the fact that the most im- 
portant thing in voice training, the student’s mentality, is 
intangible, not cognizable by the senses, the subject becomes 
an easy prey to speculation and theorizing. Now theorizing 
is not to be wholly condemned, but it may be a mere ex- 
pression of opinion with no background of fact, an act of 
undisciplined imagination. 

Voice training for centuries has abounded in theomes 
full of fads, fancies, and fallacies, mazy, mysterious and 
mystifying. Some of them are altogether incomprehensible 
and I submit that a thing which cannot be understood is of 
doubtful educational value. It is no evidence of genius to 
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write so that one’s ideas are completely concealed. Never- 
theless the mysteriousness of a vocal method has done much 
to establish faith in it. 

This brings me to the statement that one may believe 
anything, and this statement has ample historical support, 
but he can know only what is true. For example: There 
was a time when it was believed that the earth is flat. Later 
it was discovered that it is round. When this had been 
proven what happened to the flat earth? Nothing. There 
never was such a thing, consequently no one ever knew it, 
and that nothing can happen to nothing seems fairly self- 
evident. What we know and what we believe are two al- 
together different propositions. 

Much of the uncertainty in voice training is due to 
believing things about it that have no existence whatever. 
Acting on these beliefs, making them the basis of a method, 
students have been continually misled. 

We are never adding to our wealth by making a 
souvenir collection of wrong ideas no matter how ornate, 
picturesque or externally attractive they may be. One right 
idea is worth more than a large collection of wrong ones. 

This book is written for students and the aim is to show 
them how to approach the subject of voice training, to dis- 
cover if possible the law, the principle underlying voice 
production, and eliminate as far as possible the elements of 
doubt and uncertainty. Opinions may be wrong but prin- 
ciples are always right. 

The laws of acoustics operate alike in all voices. The 
principle of freedom operates alike in all voices. It is not 
humanly possible to produce a sympathetic tone when the 
throat is full of resistance. Neither is the student at all 
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likely to produce a pure singing tone unless he has a correct 
tone concept. Like everything else tone exists first as idea. 
Therefore the entire problem is in two propositions: the 
right idea of tone and the right conditions of the instrument. 
No matter how many things seem to be wrong with a voice, 
they all come under one or the other or both of these heads. 

If one should take a class of twenty vocal students and 
examine the voices one at a time no two of them would 
. sound alike. The young voice teacher is likely to think he 
has twenty different problems to solve. In reality he has 
but two. 

The voice is individual and no two will ever sound 
alike no matter how well they are produced; but all vocal 
errors belong to one or the other of the two propositions 
stated. dian 

If the young teacher with this class of twenty students 
will concentrate on these two things, namely, to improve the 
concept of tone and gain the right conditions of the instru- 
ment, every one of these voices will immediately begin to 
improve and they will continue to improve as long as that 
course is followed. If one is working according to prin- | 
ciple the voice will at once begin to respond and something 
will go better at every lesson. 

Right thinking is the road to success in any under- 
taking. When one has learned to think correctly about any 
problem its solution is at hand. Old established teachers 
have learned to think for themselves, but the great student 
body, and the number is almost unlimited, needs directing. 

The fundamentals of voice training cannot be found in 
books on the anatomy and physiology of the voice, however 
interesting such works may be. A tone is something to hear 
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and the ear is the court of last resort. If one’s ear does not 
tell him everything he needs to know about a tone he will do 
well not to undertake to train voices until it does. 

We hear much about scientific tone-production. There 
is such a thing, but the manner of approaching it should be 
diligently considered. The scientific tone-production that 
never succeeds in producing a beautiful tone, and there is 
a vast deal of it, may well give us pause. 

No imperfect tone is scientifically produced. Every 
beautiful tone is scientifically produced. The approach to 
scientific tone-production is by way of beautiful tone pro- 
duced with perfect freedom and without effort, not by way 
of a study of the construction of the vocal instrument and 
an attempt to make each part of it function by direct 
control. 


“And from the liquid warbling of the birds 
Learned they their first rude notes, ere music_yet 
To the rapt ear had tuned the measured verse.” —LUCRETIUS. 


A SURVEY 
NQUISITIVENESS is born of a desire to know and the 


desire to know is a cosmic urge which is the parent of 
all progress. This desire to know is as old as the human 
race.~ It was hoary with antiquity when Adam was caught 
off his guard, and that unfortunate experience has done 
nothing to check it. Man is and always has been an ani- 
mated interrogation point. This is responsible for his 
growth in knowledge. 

When, where, and how things began has always been 
considered a legitimate subject of inquiry and the human 
mind is so constituted that the more remote and inaccessible 
a subject, movement, or event may be, the more persistently 
fascinating the search becomes. 

We are often asked when and where singing began. If 
we limit the field of inquiry to the planet upon which we 
live it will eliminate the major difficulty, but even at that 
we are likely to find ourselves short of corroborative detail. 

When we write of events which occurred before we 
came on earth our arguments must of necessity be based on 
the given facts of history; but in considering a subject of 
remote origin where there is a paucity of historical evidence 
we find imagination and speculation continually trying to 
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intrude. Wherever these have been given free rein, bio- 
graphy and history have been tinged with the hue of fiction. 
However, by using our present knowledge of the human 
race as a basis we can work our way back and estimate with 
some degree of accuracy what it did in its earlier stages. 


THe MATERIAL OF SINGING 

Singing is not an invention as are, for example, the tele- 
phone and the automobile. Neither is any one age or coun- 
try responsible for it. It is an expression of life and has 
changed and grown with the development of the race. 

It may assist in gaining an understanding of the subject 
if we remember that the material of all art is feeling. 
Tolstoi defined art as a transfer of feeling. This feeling 
and the medium by or through which it is transferred must 
not be confused. The feelings common to human beings 
are joy, grief, fear, courage, love, awe, reverence, humility, 
sympathy, etc. These are all states or conditions of mind. 
Shouts of victory, wailings of grief, sorrow, distress, cries of 
fear in the presence of danger, kindly expressions of love, 
the comforting tones of sympathy, expressions of awe at 
some sublime phase of nature, tones of voice expressing 
reverence and humility in the worship of deity, expressions 
of excitement at play, laughter excited by wit and humor, 
these are the materials of which singing is made and if we 
follow the human race back to the beginning of history we 
shall find all of these mental qualities present in differing 
degrees, and we may safely infer that they existed in some. 
degree long before the dawn of history. They are the emo- 
tional reactions of the human mind to experiences common 
or incident to material environment. 
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We are accustomed to think of language as a medium 
for the expression of ideas, but it can scarcely be so limited. 
Our emotional reactions to ideas is as important as the ideas 
themselves. It is our reaction to ideas that creates the 
emotions that are the materials of singing. 

When we sing we do not undertake to make our listener 
know. We undertake to make him feel and this we do with 
a combination of words and emotional tone qualities. 
Without these emotional reactions and the tone qualities 
they awaken there would be no such thing as singing. All 
human emotions, feelings, sentiments, have tone qualities 
appropriate to their expression. Otherwise no one would 
be able to express his feelings. 

The feelings of some lie close to the surface and are 
easily aroused. To such the art of singing comes easily. 
, But one who is known as “even tempered,” who is never 
excited, who can listen to the most thrilling tales, either told 
or sung, without change of expression or quickening of 
pulse will find the art of singing difficult, because he has at 
his command none of the materials of which singing is 
made. Neither is he a good listener; for, paradoxical as it 
may seem, we receive from a singer only what we bring with 
us. ‘The singer, in reality, gives us nothing; he only shows 
us, or makes us aware of what we already have. A house- 
ful of such unresponsive listeners would make it difficult, if 
not impossible for any singer to reach his heights. 

These emotional reactions to ideas, facts, experiences, 
are directly responsible for folk-lore and folksongs which 
are the unadorned elements of a race’s history. Songs were 
made and sung for ages before a system of notation was 
invented whereby they could be recorded. 
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A song is not necessarily something we buy at a music 
store. Whenever a sensitive soul finds feelings of exalta- 
tion welling up within him as he contemplates some pleas- 
ant human experience and he finds himself spontaneously 
expressing them through his voice, there we have the real 
song and the basis of artistic expression. ‘This is the origin 
of folksongs, and it is why the folksongs of a country out- 
live its more sophisticated music. 

The highest form of art is that which comes by inspira- 


tion. It may take the form of song, symphony, prophecy, 


or what not. It is all from the same source and is the ex- 
pression of truth which never dies. Scholarship which 
operates according to rules but without inspiration produces 
only the counterfeit. 

Inspiration is not a product of the schools, it is a gift, 
a glimpse of the eternal realities. Training enables one to 
put his inspirations in perfect forms, but where there is 
nothing but intellect there is little real art. Inspiration is 
spontaneous, intellect is studied. Singing should always be 
a spontaneous expression of feeling unhampered by a con- 
sciousness of the medium or mechanism. 

Before man became too inquisitive and determined to 
know how he sang, when the impulse to sing was instinctive, 
not studied, he undoubtedly expressed himself more com- 
pletely than he did after he began to divide his attention 
between expression and the mechanical action involved. 
Back in the time of the golden age of song in Italy, learning 
to sing was empirical. All that singers really knew about 
singing was how to sing. They knew how to sing without 
thinking how they did it. The mechanical phase of singing 
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did not concern them. That came later and undoubtedly 
brought with it the decay of the art. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


We have spoken of the materials of singing and the use 
made of them in a time when man used his voice largely to 
make known his pains and pleasures, his sorrows and joys. 
It is a long step, a far cry from that level to the present 
Prima Donna, a large stage, a large orchestra, a large audi- 
ence, and a large certified check delivered at her dressing 
room before the beginning of the performance; but all this 
is merely an outgrowth of the earlier condition plus the com- 
mercial element and a somewhat enlarged ego. 

Singing as an art began when idealism made its appear- 
ance in the mind of the race and man began to think of 
things not as they are but as they should be; when he 
began to dream of more perfect conditions, of larger, better, 
happier living. This idealism soon included the entire 
range of human experience and man found himself idealiz- 
ing all of his emotional reactions and trying to realize them 
in the present. This is the principle of all artistic expres- 


~ “sion. Herbert Spencer defined art as “the attempt to realize 
the ideal in the present.” 

Coincident with idealism came comparison; at that 
moment criticism was born and no public performer has 
since been able to escape its withering blight. With com- 
parison came opinions for and against. A large number of 
these remain unto the present day and are responsible for 
an imposing number of vocal methods, most of which are 


in perpetual conflict. That this is due to a misunderstand- 
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ing of the fundamentals of voice-training, and stressing non- 
essentials, there can be no doubt. . 

Those who work with the voice may be divided into two 
‘general classes, two orders of mentality—the artistic and 
the scientific. The artistic mind never loses sight of the 
finished product and tries to produce it with only secondary 
consideration of ways and means. ‘The scientific mind tries 
to find out how it is done. The artistic mind says that the 
quality of tone is the first and only consideration. Keep in 
mind the correct picture of the tone, get rid of all resistance 
and this tone will express itself. The scientific mind says 
each part of the vocal mechanism must function in a certain 
way. Make it do so and the perfect tone will result. These 
two attitudes of mind are far more difficult to harmonize 
than the whole-tone scale. 

In this little book the arguments will all be a develop- 
ment of the proposition that two things only are involved: 
the idea and the medium, the mind and the machine, the 
singer and his instrument, mentality and mechanism. It is 
of primary importance that the part each of these plays in 
singing should be clearly recognized. If it is, the mysteries 
of voice training vanish. If it is not, the uncertainty which 
has characterized it since the beginning will continue with 
its disappointments, shattered hopes, and resentment. 

That far too much attention has been given to training 
the instrument and too little to training the mentality that 
is to control it, play upon it, is well understood. The 
opinion has prevailed that training a singer means training 
his voice. In many instances this amounts to nothing but 
tinkering with the vocal mechanism. Numerous quotations 
could be adduced to verify this statement. 
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The slogan that “Voice, voice, voice,” is what makes a 
singer is only partially true. The voice bears the same 
relation to singing that the piano does to piano playing. 
It is an instrument to be played upon with musical ideas, 
but while a good instrument is highly desirable it does not 
guarantee a satisfactory performance. 

This idea that the voice is the all-in-all of singing is 
accountable for that large class of people who go to the 
opera to hear a voice, not to listen to music. They under- 
stand nothing that is said and, for them, the music is merely 
loud or soft, but they get a great thrill from a voice, espe- 
cially if it is very high or very low. This is commendable 
as far as it goes. There is something vitally appealing in a 
human voice, but it should be a means to an end, not the 
sum-total of singing. The end is the expression of the beau- 
tiful things of human experience. | 

The voice is a potential. That is, it has possibilities as 
a medium of expression, but it does what it is made to do 
and nothing else. Therefore the fundamentals of voice 
training must be found in that which makes the voice sing. 
The voice exists at the standpoint of effect, not cause. 
When we listen to a voice we are hearing effect. The cause 
is that which produces the voice. 

In the training of a singer, his mentality, the thing 
which sings, is far more important than the instrument upon 
which it plays. It is the mentality that is musical or un- 
musical, not the voice. A musical mentality will make 
almost any kind of a voice sound acceptably. On the other 
hand no matter how good the vocal instrument may be, an 
unmusical mentality will not make it sound well. 

As we proceed we shall remember that whatever is 
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wrong, whatever needs correction will be found either in 
the mentality of the singer or in the conditions of his instru- 
ment. It cannot be found elsewhere because nothing else 
can possibly be involved. 

Training a singer is, primarily, developing a musical 
mentality. It is training a mind to think musically. It is 
gaining control of the rhythmic, melodic and harmonic 
material of music. It is becoming acutely sensitive and 
instantly responsive to moods as created both by words and 
music. It is training the imagination to be so quick and 
unerring that it will produce intense emotional reactions at 
the slightest poetical suggestion. With most people this is 
a process of growth and it will be fast or slow according to 
one’s natural temperament. 

The imagination, in fact all mental processes, seem so 
intangible to many that they find themselves with little or 
no aptitude for developing them and turn to the instrument 
and hope by some mechanical process to arrive at a satis- 
factory use of the voice, leaving the matter of artistic sense 
more or less to chance. Such an attitude always lands one 
far from the goal. It is responsible for many so-called 
scientific methods, which are in no sense scientific. On the 
contrary they usually consist of some mechanical formula 
which bears no relation either to science or art. 


Vocat METHODS 
The time was, and not so long ago, when the method 
was the thing. One of the first questions usually asked by 
the prospective student was “What method do you teach?” 
If the answer was not satisfactory the search for a teacher 
was continued elsewhere. Students were sure that if a cer- 
tain method were used all of their difficulties would be 
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quickly ironed out. Of course they knew nothing about the 
method they were clamoring for, where it originated or 
what it undertook to accomplish. Their faith was anchored 
to something about which they were totally ignorant but 
that was merely incidental. They believed in the magic of 
a word and they cast about until they found it. 

In those days the method had an irresistible lure and 
an enormous commercial value. The singing world with its 
simple, trusting nature has never been able to detach 
itself completely from the idea that the thing which promises 
most has most to give. This is amazing but it is human. 
No matter how often it has found itself chasing a phantom 
it has anchored to the next one with undiminished enthusi- 
asm and fidelity. 

Many of the most attractive vocal methods were built 
on a single idea. One had a peculiar method of breath- 
control which, if mastered, solved all vocal problems. 
Another was based on a new discovery in voice placing. 
Still another made the hyoglossus muscle the great secret. 
These were all hobbies which were ridden until they were 
completely exhausted. Beware of the man with but one 
idea. 

The aim and inducement of all such methods were the 
elimination of time and effort on the part of the student. 
As a magnet this was well nigh irresistible, and no sacrifice 
was too great for the seeker of such a method. 

Now this word method requires explication. Does it 
mean the finished product, a certain kind or quality of tone 
and style, or is it the means by which the end is achieved? 
If it is the means by which the teacher achieves what he has 
in mind, then the method must be pronounced effective, for 
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what more can be asked of a method than to produce the 
kind of tone which the teacher believes to be right. 

If by method we mean a particular quality of tone then 
we are forced to conclude that most, if not all methods are 
wrong, because no two voices are alike and no two teachers 
are aiming for exactly the same thing. 

However, it is safe to assume that every teacher suc- 
ceeds in the main in making his pupils produce the kind of 
tone that satisfies his ear, therefore the sane attitude toward 
the subject of vocal methods is that the method is the taste 
of the teacher expressing itself through his pupils. As it 
is apparent that no two tastes are exactly the same, as no 
two individualities, dispositions, handwritings, eyes, noses 
are alike, we are entirely justified in saying that there are 
as many methods as there are teachers. 

Whatever gets by the teacher’s ear he accepts as right. 
If his taste is perfectly formed he will demand the perfect 
tone. If his taste is not thoroughly refined the product will 
correspond. Therefore the way to improve vocal-methods 
is to improve the ears of vocal teachers. A vocal teacher is 
as good as his ear and no better, for his ear is his taste and 
his taste indicates unerringly his stage of progress. To 
hold that all teachers are unerring in their concept of tone- 
quality is an assumption unsupported by evidence. 

In view of all this the futility of trying to standardize 
voice-training is apparent. The general average of voice 
teaching can be improved by a better training of voice 
teachers; but standardization as it is generally understood, 
that is, having all voice teachers follow the same order or 
plan of procedure, has about the same chance of success as 
standardizing earthquakes. 


“The two lips of the glottis, which are separated in the act of 
breathing, meet when preparing to produce a sound; and close the 
passage with the degree of energy demanded by the nature of the 
sound and the power with which it is to be emitted. Then being 
pushed upwards by the air, they give way and allow a portion of air 
to escape, but immediately return to their original contact, and 
recommence the action. These intermittent emissions or explosions 
of air, when regular and rapid enough, form a sound.”—Garctia, 
Hints on Singing. 


THE VOICE AS AN INSTRUMENT 
Bre voice as an instrument operates under the same 


general laws of acoustics as do manufactured instru- 
ments. Every instrument has a vibrator and a resonator, 
and to play it a motor is necessary. 

In playing the violin the bow-arm is the motor, the 
strings are the vibrator, and the hollow body of the instru- 
ment is the resonator. 

In playing the vocal instrument the breath is the motor, 
the vocal cords are the vibrator, and the vocal cavities are 
the resonator. If these three factors are perfect we shall 
have a perfect instrument. If one or more of them are im- 
perfect we shall have an imperfect instrument. There is at 
least as great difference in the construction of vocal instru- 
ments as there is in the construction of violins and pianos. 
In fact we shall be entirely safe in saying that the variation 
is greater. Violins and pianos can be made so nearly alike 
that listening to them from another room the ear could not 
tell one from another. This could never be true of voice 
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Here the variation is infinite. Good voices sound no more 
alike than do bad ones. 

In violins the material and workmanship vary from the 
cheap school fiddle to the finest Stradivarius. Among 
voices the variation is equally great. In some voices the 
vocal cords are of fine fiber, closely knit, and will stand a 
great deal of exercise. In others the fiber is coarser, less 
firmly knit, congests easily and will stand but little hard 
work. 

Of supreme importance are the resonating cavities. 
Without perfect resonators the tone of any instrument is 
weak and characterless. Especially is this true of the voice. 
In some voices we find a high palatal arch and perfectly 
formed head cavities. In others a low palatal arch and 
small and imperfectly formed head cavities. The muscles 
and cartilages of some are firmer than others. For these 
reasons no two voices are alike, nor can they be made to 
sound alike, because as instruments of music they are differ- 
ently constructed. 

A great voice cannot be developed with imperfect vocal 
cords or imperfect resonators. 

These conditions might well be daenined in the 
beginning, for to promise to make a perfect voice for every 
student, regardless of the quality of his instrument, is selling 
goods which one will find later he cannot deliver. 


THE Vocat Corps 


But on the supposition that the student has a good vocal 
instrument, how is the tone produced? 

4 We submit the proposition that the vocal cords, in the 

process of resisting the pressure of the breath originate 
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sound-waves which go on the air as voice. To create sound- 
waves something must vibrate and different pitches are the 
result of different rates of vibration. 

Sound-waves, vibrations, may be originated by a single 
reed, a double reed, or a string, and claims buttressed by 
strong arguments have been made for each of these as being 
the way the vocal cords operate. While it matters nothing 
at all to the singer whether he is using a string, or a single 
or double reed—for when he is using his voice correctly he 
will be unconscious of what is going on in his throat—never- 
theless it is my firm conviction that the vocal instrument is 
not exactly after the manner of any one of these, although in 
some respects it resembles the string. 

The pitch of a string is raised by tightening or shorten- 
ing it. The laryngoscope and camera show that this is what 
happens to the vibrating tissue of the vocal cords as the 
pitch rises. But a string in order to produce pitch must 
have free air in which to vibrate. The instant a vibrating 
string is touched it ceases to vibrate. But the vocal cords 
in process of phonation literally hammer against each other. 
In this way only can they offer enough resistance to the 
breath to convert it into sound waves. Beyond question 
Garcia was right when he said that the breath escapes in a 
series of puffs and when these puffs are of sufficient rapidity 
they create pitch. | 

Therefore to hold that the vocal cords, perhaps an inch 
in length, and sometimes producing three octaves of tone, 
fulfill the conditions of a vibrating string is but partially 
true. The truth of the matter is that the voice is the voice; 
it is not exactly like any other instrument, and to hold that 
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it is is a waste of time. There are other things in voice- 
training that are far more important. 

There are some people of that peculiar turn of mind 
that like Heraclitus they believe that nothing is what it is 
or where it is. In recent years some of them have wasted 
much valuable time in trying to prove that the vocal cords 
do not produce voice. Why they should deny the vocal 
cords the privilege of vibrating when they are there for 
seemingly no other purpose can be explained only on the 
hypothesis that they doubt their senses. 

One is inclined to hedge by saying that the vocal cav- 
ities are responsible for the thing called voice. We have 
explained that resonators are necessary to complete the tone, 
but resonators originate nothing, they only act on what is 
sent to them. The vocal cords originate or create the vibra- 
tions which result in voice, and that there can be no creation 
without a creator seems fairly reasonable. 

But how are two or three octaves of tone produced by 
these muscular bands, vocal ligaments, or vocal cords? 

In the construction of the violin we find that the G 
string is heaviest, the D is lighter, the A still lighter, and 
the E lightest of all. Going from the lowest part of the 
compass toward the highest the string diminishes in weight. 
A long process of development proved this to be necessary 
in order to produce an even scale. The same is true of the 
piano and of other stringed instruments. From the lowest 
note to the highest of the piano scale the strings become 
lighter and shorter. 

The human voice as an instrument of music does what 
approximates the same thing. Again the laryngoscope and 
camera prove this to be true. 
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But here complications arise. The scale of the voice 
is not fixed as is the scale of the piano, which has a different 
string for each pitch. The singer must produce his entire 
scale with one pair of strings or vibrating bands, and must 
give them the exact amount of length, thickness and tension 
required at the instant he produces the tone. From the 
lowest note of the compass to the highest, each tone requires 
a slightly different adjustment of the vibrating tissue and 
in florid singing these adjustments must be made with in- | 
conceivable rapidity. How is it done? Certainly not by 
any system of direct control. Only by the most perfect 
automatic response could such a thing be achieved. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 
GARCIA: Hints on Singing. 
J. Van BRoEKHOVEN: New Vocal Methods. (Page 1.) 


“The virtuoso in breathing is nearest to the virtuoso in singing.” 
—Sayings of the old Italian Masters. 

“He who knows how to breathe and how to pronounce, knows well 
how to sing.”—PaccuiaroTti (1744-1821). 

“The art of singing is looseness of the neck, and the voice above the 
breath.”—CRESCENTINI (1766-1846). 


THE MOTOR 


(BREATH-CONTROL) 


REATHING is so closely associated with life that its 
B process should be so clearly established by nature as 
to be unmistakable, consequently undebatable, but it is not 
so. breathing for purposes of sustaining life and carrying 
on conversation goes on automatically and never excites 
comment. But breathing for purposes of singing is quite 
another matter. | 

In ordinary conversation such small demands are made. 
on breath-control that the matter of economy enters only in 
a small way; but in singing it becomes at once of the great-— 
est importance. Phrases which in speaking would consume 
three or four seconds, in singing may be lengthened to ten, 
fifteen, or twenty seconds. ‘This calls for a different type 
of breath management. 

The supreme test in breath management lies not in the 
ability to take a large quantity of breath, but in knowing 
what to do with it after one has it. Inadequate breath- 
control is never due to lack of lung capacity. Any one can 
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take enough breath to sing a phrase of reasonable length. 
The secret of breath-control, if there be such a thing, lies in 
the ability to convert the breath into tone without wasting 
any of it. It is surprising, the amount of voice that can be 
produced with a small quantity of breath when one has 
learned how to convert it all into sound-waves. When there 
is difficulty in singing long phrases it is usually due to wast- 
ing the breath, allowing it to escape without being converted 
into sound-waves. 

The problem then, is controlling the flow of breath 
rather than trying to increase the lung capacity. 

Filling the lungs is a simple matter. They are enclosed 
in an airtight box with one opening—the trachea or wind- 
pipe. They occupy this space like a half-compressed 
sponge. The bottom of the box is the diaphragm. It is 
under the lungs somewhat like an inverted saucer. The 
first thing to occur when one begins to inhale is the contrac- 
tion of the diaphragm. In this process it flattens toward a 
plane and in so doing moves downward and forward at the 
front of the waist line. 

Students are often confused at this point. They do not 
understand how the diaphragm can contract when they feel 
an expansion. It is the form of the diaphragm and the 
angle at which it stands that causes it to move forward when 
it contracts. 

In breath-control the diaphragm is the most important 
factor. It is not a muscle of expiration. It is the resisting 
muscle. Its supreme value in breath-control is in resisting 
pressure from without. Lamperti is credited with saying 
“All there is in singing is in the breathing, and all there is’ 
in the breathing is in the diaphragm.” This means that 
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good singing is impossible without perfect breath-control, 
and that breath-control is impossible without perfect control 
of the diaphragm. 

When a full breath is taken the ribs move outward, 
upward, and forward. This enlarges the box in which the 
lungs are located. The lungs, which are partly compressed, 
follow the receding walls and a vacuum is created which 
outside air rushes in to fill. Air is not forced into the 
lungs. 

This is the process of inspiration, or inhalation. In 
exhalation this process is reversed. The ribs slowly return 
to a normal position, the diaphragm recedes and breath is 
forced out of the lungs like squeezing water out of a sponge. 
This is as simply as the process of breathing can be stated. 

It is not necessary to call the student’s attention to the 
action of the ribs, or have him try to control their action by 
direct effort. The intercostal action needs no attention. It 
will take care of itself. It is, however, a common thing to 
find wrong action of the diaphragm. When the lungs are 
full there is an enormous contracting power at work in the 
effort to get back to a condition of rest. It is at this point 
that the difficulty in controlling and economizing the breath 
manifests itself. Something must be opposed to the pres- 
sure from without and the diaphragm alone can successfully 
accomplish it. If the diaphragm remains vitalized it will 
successfully resist the pressure from without and enable the 
singer to keep the breath under control. 

The mistake most frequently made is that of devitaliz- 
ing, relaxing the diaphragm when attacking the first note 
of the phrase. A muscle has no controlling power when it 
is relaxed and when this is done the singer loses control of 
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his breath at the beginning of the phrase and it is soon gone. 

Keeping the diaphragm vitalized does not mean making 
one’s self rigid, but it is the point of control and it loses its 
controlling power the instant it is devitalized, that is, 
relaxed. 

A mistake frequently made is that of pulling the sides 
outward and sinking at the waist line when taking breath, 
pulling the diaphragm inward instead of moving it outward. 
Whether this is natural or unnatural it is not productive of 
good results. It should be discontinued and that action of 
the diaphragm which is normal for singing established. 

The student is warned against the idea held by some 
that the practice of breathing exercises is a cure for all 
vocal ills. Some of the most depressing examples of sing- 
ing ever heard by the writer were furnished by students who 
had practiced breathing exercises to excess. They had be- 
come so conscious of their breathing that their entire 
thought was concentrated on it with the result that their 
singing was entirely lacking in imagination and spontaneity. 

Young teachers as well as students are warned against 
acquiring a hobby and riding it on any and all occasions. 
Beware of hobbies. The process of training a singer is 
synthetic rather than analytic. The scientist can pick the 
voice to pieces but it requires an artist to make all of its 
parts act harmoniously together in a way that produces 
artistic results. 

The teaching of breath-control is, like everything else 
in voice training, easily overdone. If a student can sing 
long phrases easily, leave his breathing alone. Do not take 
the chance of unsettling his breath-control merely to ac- 
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quaint him with your method of breathing. Here judgment 
not formula should rule. 

Many people control the breath naturally very well and 
only need to practice long phrases to bring it to perfection. 
Be wise enough to allow them to remain unconscious of how 
they do it. 

My experience has been that when the right action of 
the diaphragm is gained and has become a habit there is no 
further trouble with breath management. The following 
exercises if practiced correctly will in a short time have the 
diaphragm acting normally. 

Stand erect. Place tips of fingers at the bottom of the 
breast-bone where the diaphragm is located. Take a short 
breath with.a quick outward motion of the diaphragm. 
Make it stand still for an instant where it stops. Expel the 
breath with a quick but slight inward throb, using the con- 
sonant combination hm. Practice at different pitches 
throughout this part of the voice: 


a The valuable points in this kind of 
practice are: 


(1) Developing right ac- 
tion of the diaphragm. (2) Developing perfect attack. 
When one touches the tone with this short quick throb he 
either hits it or misses it. He does not slide to the tone. If 
he misses it occasionally it will make his ear alert and atten- 
tive. (3) Practicing hm the lips must be closed and the 
tone escapes through the head. This accustoms one to the 
sensation of the tone passing through the head cavities. 
Later, when forming the head voice, he will find himself 
already accustomed to the sensation of the tone vibrating in 
the head cavities. 

This exercise is to be practiced softly and will be found 
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an excellent light gymnastic for the vocal instrument. It 
cannot possibly be harmful, because no weight is put upon 
the voice, but it does train the vocal cords to approximate 
instantly and instantly relax. I have never found anything 
so good for vitalizing the voice and putting it in form for 
the day’s work. Emil Behnke made some use of this exer- 
cise when I was studying with him, and Eugene Thayer told 
me that Madam Trebelli (born 1838) made much use of it 
and attached much importance to it as a voice preserver. 

I also use the same action of the diaphragm in connec- 
tion with vowel practice, as follows: 




















Also the following exercise singing the five vowels with one 
breath, making a quick throb of the diaphragm for each 
vowel. Both exercises are to be practiced softly and staccato. 
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If the student is not using the mechanism of breathing 
correctly, start him in the right way and help him to become 
unconscious of it as quickly as possible. 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing on 
December 9th, 1925, adopted the following: 


BREATHING 
1. Believes in teaching the pupil how to breathe. 
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Believes that the correct practice of singing in itself tends to 
develop and establish mastery of the breath. 
Believes that the singer should stand comfortably erect, with the 
pe medium high, and with a feeling of flexibility and well- 
eing. 
Favors that method of breathing which is known scientifically as 
“Diaphragmatic-Costal,” colloquially as “deep breathing.” 
Believes that, in inhalation the upper abdomen expands, owing to 
the descent of the diaphragm, and the ribs expand; in exhalation 
the abdomen tenses and contracts, owing to the pressure of the 
abdominal muscles and to the gradual ascent of the diaphragm, 
and the ribs contract. Thus the greatest observable effect in both 
inhalation and exhalation is in front and at the sides in the region 
of the waist-line.” ; 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


CHarLes Lunn: The Philosophy of Voice. (Page 25.) 
WittiAmM SHAKESPEARE: The Art of Singing. (Page 9.) 
W. J. Henperson: The Art of the Singer. (Page 35.) 


_Luicr Parisorti: Speaking and Singing. (Page 4.) 


“To feel beauty is a better thing than to understand kioow we come to 
feel it. To have imagination and taste, to love the best, to be carried 
by the contemplation of nature to a vivid faith in the ideal, all this is 
more, a great deal more, than any science can hope to be.”—GEORGE 
SANTAYANA, The Sense of Beauty. 


THE VIBRATOR 
(THE Vocau Corps) 


OICE is vocalized breath. It is created by the vocal- 

V cords offering enough resistance to the pressure of 
the breath to convert it into sound-waves. The action of the 
vocal cords is so largely automatic by reason of their close 
association with the life of the individual that any attempt 
~ to control them by direct effort would result in failure. 
: There are two pairs of vocal cords which project into, 
or are attached to the walls of the thyroid cartilage, known 
as the “Adam’s apple.” The upper pair, called the superior, 
or false vocal cords, are not directly concerned in voice pro- 
duction. Their use or function has occasioned endless 
debate, most of which has been to no purpose. 

The lower pair, called the inferior, the true vocal 
cords are directly responsible for voice. Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary says: “Voice is produced by action of 
the vocal cords, not like the strings of a stringed instru- 
ment, but as a pair of membranous lips which being con- 
tinually forced apart by the expired breath, and continually 
brought together again by their own elasticity and muscular 
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tension, break the breath current into a series of puffs, 
or pulses, sufficiently rapid to cause the sensation of tone. 
The power, or loudness, of such a tone depends on the force 
of the separate pulses, and this is determined by the pressure 
of the expired air, together with the resistance of the vocal 
cords. The pitch depends upon the rapidity of these pulses.” 

To state it in another way: the power depends upon 
the amplitude, or width of the vibration, and the pitch on 
the rapidity of the vibration. 

Inasmuch as the action of the vocal cords in singing 
is automatic the singer’s chief concern is to have them free. 
They will respond unerringly to the concept of pitch if 
they are free from resistance. Further, if they are habitu- 
ally free they will automatically call into use the right 
thickness and length of vibrating tissue. This freeing of 
_ the vocal cords from all resistance is the most important 
step in gaining right conditions of the instrument. 

This freedom from resistance is the condition which 
enables the singer to achieve his full natural compass. 
The more resistance there is in the vocal cords the shorter 
will be the compass. 

It is the lack of freedom in the vocal instrument that 
is directly responsible for the bugbear called “registers.” 


REGISTERS 


If there had always been the right sense of freedom 
in the vocal instrument it is altogether likely that “regis- 
ters’ would never have been heard of. Such things are 
the result of accumulations of tension. 

With one adjustment of the vocal cords the singer can, 
by adding tension, produce a series of four or five tones. 
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By that time he has reached the limit of tension with that 
adjustment, and he makes a sudden change to another ad- 
justment and produces another series of four or five tones, 
and so on to the top of his voice. These sudden readjust- 
ments are what are called changes of register. These 
changes occur at points about where the half-steps are on 
the white keys of the piano. 





The change at the B and C above the staff is often notice- 
able. I recall a number of sopranos who could sing the 
high C easier than the B. 

The aim of voice training is to produce an even scale, 
not one in which three or four kinds of tone are noticeable. 
The change most troublesome in the 
male voice is the one that occurs at ——— 
different pitches between D and F. 

These changes are not due to a peculiar natural con- 
struction of the vocal instrument. They are the result of 
wrong use of the voice. If the vocal cords were so free 
that the tension could be equally distributed instead of 
accumulating and showing at one point, in other words, if 
it were so free that it adjusted itself automatically on each 
pitch (and this is what the perfectly produced voice does) 
all changes of register would automatically disappear. 

Occasionally we find a beginner whose voice flows so — 
easily and naturally that there are no noticeable changes, 
but in the majority of untrained voices there are uneven 


spots about the pitches mentioned. 
They are rarely abrupt breaks except —— 
at the E and F: 
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in the female voice. The only way the evidence of registers 
can be destroyed and an even scale developed is to form 
right conditions of the instrument, which means such com- 
plete freedom from resistance that it adjusts itself auto- 
matically on each pitch. 

The number of registers in the human voice as given by 
the writers of books varies from none at all to half a dozen 
or so. In the perfectly produced voice one would not go 
far wrong to say that there are no registers or that there are 
as many as there are tones in the compass, for in such a 
voice each tone has its own particular adjustment. How- 
ever, books are not written for perfect voices, and voice 
teachers rarely come in contact with such voices. The thing 
that concerns the teacher is how to deal with the imperfect 
ones, how to take voices that are full of breaks and fractures 
and develop an even scale. When he can do that he knows 
the most important thing that can be known about registers. 

The term “register” is rather an unfortunate one and 
seems to have fallen on evil days. Some teachers ‘are very 
sensitive about it and throw up. their hands at mention of the 
word and say there are no such things. One would and 
should hesitate to call another a prevaricator, but whether 
he uses that term or accuses him of “terminological inexacti- 
tude” or generalizing on unreliable data, the fact remains. 
To omit the word “register” does not affect prevalent con- 
ditions in untrained voices, and one cannot help wondering 
what an ear so dull that it never hears such things would be 
worth to a voice-builder. Such teaching could hardly be 
called up to grade. 

A voice teacher is no better than his ear. 
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THe HEAD VOoICcE 


The part of the voice most difficult to train is the upper, 
the part known as the head voice. It would be no more 


difficult and no easier if called by 
some other name. This part of the SS 
voice: & 
should present no difficulties, for it is Phat 
' within the average compass of the ———— 
speaking voice. But this octave: ae 


is likely to cause no end of trouble, and judging from what 
one hears it would seem that only a small per cent of singers 
ever get it right. The number whose upper voice is thick, 
strident and unsteady is unnecessarily large. It is the result 
of forcing the voice, using too heavy a string in that part 
of the compass, too thick a grip on 
the vocal cords, trying to sing these 





tones: 


é ‘ 

30 gene ee 
with the same mechanism used in = 
singing these: - 


It is evident that here the conditions of the instrument are 
not right. There is far too much resistance in it and it 1s 
humanly impossible to make that part of the voice sound 
well until the resistance has been entirely destroyed. The ~ 
singer must be taught how to release the upper part of his 
voice and use the mechanism that is natural to that part of 
the compass. 

The head voice should be produced with the same ease 
and comfort as the middle voice. 

All high voices, male and female, must rely on the 
upper voice for their greatest effects. No soprano or tenor 
can sing an important role without a good upper voice. It 
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is the most important part of the voice, the most beautiful 
when rightly produced, and yet it is the part least under- 
stood. 

Unless one has the refined ear that demands absolute 
purity of tone, and detects the slightest degree of interfer- 
ence, he is not at all likely ever to use the head voice cor- 
rectly. Here the ear must take the place of the eye. That 
is, one must be able to tell from the quality of the tone 
just what is taking place in the mechanism. Until he can 
do this his reliability as a teacher is not thoroughly estab- 
lished. | 
One should remember that his ear is his taste and is a 
mental entity. The solution of every vocal problem is a 
mental process and the ear is the court of last resort. This 
“has been mentioned before and doubtless will be again be- 
fore the end of the book is reached. 

_ When singers continue year after year to force the 
upper voice it is due to one of two things—either they like 
that kind of tone or they do not know how to change it. 
Either condition of mind is most unfortunate. 

In beginning the development of the head voice, when 
the thick tone has been carried too high the start must be 
made near the middle of the compass where a soft tone can 
be produced without effort. Practice the following exer- 
cise using the vowel oo very 
softly as if blowing it off of 
the lips. 

Crescendo descending. If sung very softly the upper 
tone will be in the mechanism of the head voice. The upper 
tone must be not only very soft, it must be free. It requires 
an alert ear, one that has learned how to listen and what to 
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listen for, to tell whether these soft tones are free or not. It 
is much easier to detect interference in a full tone. It is of 
supreme importance that there be no tension in the soft tone. 
If there is it will show more and more as the power of the 
tone is increased. The above exercise should be transposed 
upward by half-steps as rapidly as it can be done without. 
effort. When it can be done as high as E or F use the same 
exercise with O. Then try to approach the head voice from 
below in the following exercise: | 





Use ah on the first three notes, medium power. Sing the 
upper note with a soft, free O. Crescendo into the heavier 
voice descending. This is important. If one carries the 
soft tone persistently to the bottom of the voice he will lose 
the body in the middle and low tones. The heavier string 
is as necessary for the lower tones as is the light string for 
the upper tones. Transpose. 
The building of the head 
voice should begin with the 
- following: 
Use the vowel O. Begin pp and swell the tone as much as 
can be done without impairing its quality. Carry the full 
tone down. Transpose. How long it will be before the 
student ion sing complete scales ascending and descending 
keeping perfect freedom in the upper voice can be deter- 
mined only by the teacher. He must have vision and see 
what this kind of practice will lead to if followed. The 
building process is not equally rapid in all voices, but if 
the plan here outlined is followed with intelligence it can- 
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not fail because the principle underlying it is absolutely, 
eternally right. The aim of this kind of practice is to gain 
such freedom frem resistance that the use of the proper 
mechanism for thé upper voice may become automatic. 


THe Mare Heap VoIcE 


What has just been said applies particularly to the 
female head voice. All altos and sopranos should have the 
head voice well developed. Many altos make no use of it 
whatever. They carry the middle voice up to E> or E, 
sometimes to F and let it go at that. Many sopranos force 
the middle voice up to F# or G and have little or nothing 
above that. 

The male head voice calls for careful consideration. It 
presents the most difficult problem in voice training. Being 
an octave lower than the female voice it is naturally thicker 
and harder to mold. | 

All voices do about the same thing at the same absolute 
pitches. At about the pitch_£b, first line, treble clef, the 
soprano or alto who has what is called a chest register, that 
is, a thick, heavy lower voice, must leave it and pass into the 
middle voice, or middle register. At the i 
same E> the tenor or baritone must pass in- : ies, 
to his head voice. But this Eb | 
_is in the upper part of the male voice where interference is 
most likely to occur. Therefore men are more ‘‘kely to 
force the upper voice than are women. Many ma.e voices 
force the chest (thick) voice up until it becomes a question 
of singing either the thick, forced tone, or falsetto. 

The upper part of the male voice puts the teacher to 
the supreme test. If he have the vision and the patience to 
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work out an even scale in the upper half of the male voice 
his work is a success no matter what else he may do. 

In this thick upper part of the male voice we again find 
a wrong condition of the instrument and it must be replaced 
with a right one. Practice must begin in the middle of the 
voice where tone can be produced without effort, and gradu- 
ally and slowly work toward the upper part. In extreme 
cases it is necessary to sing the upper tones falsetto until 
the automatic clutch is destroyed. Singing falsetto cannot 
possibly harm the voice and it has this advantage: the 
singer becomes accustomed to hearing his high tones with- 
out the association of effort. In such instances it is the 
quickest way to get rid of the automatic clutch which comes 
with extreme forcing. As the old habit gives way the real 
head-voice will begin to appear. It cannot appear until the 
upper voice is free. 


} The most difficult am of pa 

the tenor and baritone voice is this: . 
The shouting open tone so often heard at D, E>, or E, chang- 
ing to a dead covered tone at F, is not good voice-production. 
Neither the shouting open tones nor the somber covered 
tones are musical and the even scale, the aim of all good 
voice teaching, is entirely lacking. 

The upper register of the male voice should not be 
somber, therefore the term “Covered tone” is rather unfor- 
tunate. Most students when thinking of a covered tone have 
in mind a picture of a somber tone. Doubtless from having 
heard so many upper voices produced in that way they have 
acoépted it as right. Head voice is a better term, as it does 


not suggest somber tone and it does indicate that the head 
cavities exert an influence on the tone quality. 
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The cavities of the pharynx and mouth, which consti- 
tute the lower resonator answer very well for the lower half 
of the voice, but when singing the upper tones the upper 
resonator, the head cavities, must be called into use. It is 
as if the current of tone divided at about C or C#, part of it 
going out through the mouth and part through the head. 
In other words, both resonators are influencing the tone. 

Here our explanation is hampered by not*being able to 
put a tone on paper; and words are unreliable witnesses. 
Each one interprets them according to his experience. 

To approach it in another way use this exercise: 





In singing this five-note run with ah, the upper note, Db, 
should have a slight mixture of head voice, which means a 
suggestion of V in the tone. The mixture is not enough to 
make the tone nasal, but it is sufficient to destroy the shout- 
ing, open quality. When the right mixture of head voice is 
established transpose the exercise upward by half-steps. If 
this is done with understanding, the quality will be musical, 
the tone will not lose its brilliancy, the scale will be even, 
and the middle and upper voice will be well bridged or 
blended. 

Ever since teachers began to discuss vocal mechanisms 
there has been a marked difference of opinion on what con- 
stitutes the male head voice. Some of the old Italians make 
it synonymous with falsetto. Others believe it to be a modi- 
fied form of chest voice. Still others believe it to be a 
mechanism between the chest and falsetto. This idea I 
believe to be right for various reasons. It is impossible to 
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carry the thick vibrating tissue of the chest voice to the top 
of the compass. Long before it reaches the top the tone be- 
comes thick, throaty and difficult to produce. Manifestly 
this is wrong. Further, I have learned long since that by 
releasing the upper voice, taking a lighter string, as it were, 
we get the real head voice which has a brilliant ringing 
quality and is produced with no perceptible throat effort. 
Here again it is a question of ear, of right idea. 

The falsetto register, which appears only in the male 
voice, although Garcia calls the middle register of the fe- 
male voice falsetto, has been a subject of debate for the last 
century or two and doubtless will continue to be as long as 
voices are trained. Some think it is the proper mechanism 
for the head voice. Davidson Palmer in his book The 
Rightly Produced Voice, says the falsetto mechanism is the 
only one that should be used in training the tenor voice and 
believes in cultivating it downward to the bottom of the 
compass. However, in an interview with him some years 
ago in London, he admitted that it could not be done with 
every voice. 

I have found many tenors whose falsetto seemed to lie 
so close to the head voice that it was not difficult to resonate — 
it, thus removing the flute quality, and blend it perfectly 
with the head voice. When this can be done it gives the 
singer the most perfect mechanism known, but I do not find 
myself in sympathy with the idea of carrying it to the 
bottom of the compass, because in a majority of voices it is 
impossible, and even if it were possible it would be a seri- 
ous mistake, as the thicker string and heavier vibration are 
as necessary to the lower tones as the lighter string is to the 
upper tones. 
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A few authors believe that the false vocal cords pro- 
duce the falsetto voice, but this position is untenable. There 
are many voices, the writer’s among them, that can begin a 
tone with the falsetto mechanism, the falsetto quality how- 
ever, having long since disappeared, and swell it to a ring- 
ing head tone with a perfect messa di voce. If the false 
vocal cords were the mechanism of the falsetto, then some- 
where in the process of swelling the tone there would of 
necessity be a jump from the false vocal cords to the true 
vocal cords and another jump on the return to pianissimo. 
This is a manifest absurdity. 

Of the large number of authors consulted, about nine 
out of every ten believe the falsetto is produced by the true 
vocal cords, only the inner edges vibrating. 

As to building the head voice with this mechanism each 
teacher must decide for himself. That the falsetto can be 
resonated and blended with the head voice in many in- 
stances I have no doubt whatever. That it cannot be done 
in many instances I am equally certain. The voice is too 
individual to adapt itself to any and all theories. Judg- 
ment which is the result of serious study and wide experi- 
ence must be one’s guide. 


“The quality of any tone depends largely upon the kind and degree 
of sympathy, or resonance, which exists between the generator and 
the resonator.”—DayTon CLARENCE Miter, D. Sc., The Science of 
Musical Sounds. 


RESONANCE 


HE tone quality of the human voice, like that of other 

musical instruments is dependent upon two things: 
a generator and a resonator. In the voice the vocal cords 
are the generator and the vocal cavities—pharynx, mouth, 
and head cavities, are the resonator, or resonators if one 
considers them separately. 

Resonance means that something is vibrating more or 
less sympathetically with the sound-waves sent out by the 
generator. 

The resonator does not originate sound. It takes what 
the generator sends it and makes the best it can of it. It 
cannot give out any tone that is not first received from the 
generator. The office of the resonator is to reinforce the 
tone and give it quality. 

The tone quality of the voice depends largely upon the 
sympathy existing between generator and resonator. When 
they have the same frequency, that is, when they are in tune 
the best resonance will be created, consequently the best 
tone quality will be produced. 

The resonators of manufactured instruments are fixed, 
but the resonance cavities of the voice are to a considerable 
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degree plastic. The pharynx and mouth admit of endless 
change, and even the cavity of the head may be influenced 
by raising or lowering the soft palate. This gives the voice 
a marked advantage over other instruments. In the per- 
fectly produced voice there is a constant tuning of the cav- 
ities going on as the singer moves up and down his compass. 
As the office of the resonator is to reinforce, the voice with- 
out resonators would lack both in power and quality. 

If the generator and resonator are slightly out of tune 
the generator may force the resonator to vibrate in sym- 
pathy with it, but if the difference is more marked the reso- 
nator refuses to act and there is no resonance. 

Here again it is a matter of right condition of the in- 
strument. In order that the tuning process of the vocal 
cavities may be automatic (and it cannot be properly done 
otherwise) the throat must be entirely free from muscular 
contraction. If there is any degree of rigidity about the 
throat it will interfere with those cavities which mold the 
tone and inevitably there will be something unmusical in 
its quality. 

All we can ask of the vocal cords, the generator, is to 
create sound-waves of sufficient strength to produce reso- 
nance in the upper cavities. If by reason of imperfect ad- 
justment or approximation of the vocal cords the breath is 
not perfectly vocalized the sound-waves will be too weak to 
awaken any response on the resonating cavities, the tone 
will be lifeless, without resonance, body, carrying quality. 

This is a condition frequently found in all voices, per- 
haps more often in the lower half of the female voice. To 
charge this up to lack of breath-control because the singer’s 
breath seems to escape rapidly under such conditions, is 
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manifestly a mistake. No matter how perfect one’s breath 
management may be, if the vocal-cords are leaking, that is, 
letting the breath escape without converting it into sound- 
waves, it would be almost impossible to economize the 
breath. We cannot charge everything to imperfect breath 
control, important as that function is to good singing. 
Breathy tone is due to imperfect action of the vocal cords 
and the teacher must know what to do to correct it. Some- 
thing beside breathing exercises is necessary. The vocal 
cords must be made to function properly. Forcing the voice 
will not do it. Neither can it be effected by any direct 
effort exerted against the cords themselves. It may be done 
however, by a certain kind of humming. If one will close 
the lips and the teeth, put the body of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth as if tasting something, sing the con- 
sonant M and listen for the pure string-tone quality he will 
soon hear it coming. ‘The pure string-tone is an indication 
that the vocal cords are vocalizing all the breath and creat- © 
ing resonance. This may be practiced in a five-note run. 





It should be transposed upward by half-steps as high as C, 
third space. When the string-tone has been gained follow 
the m or n with the vowel e because this vowel resonates 
more easily than the other vowels. Use the same exercise 
and change from the consonant m or n to e on the upper note 
of the exercise. Later follow with the other vowels. I have 
yet to find a breathy voice, thus treated, that did not soon — 
get rid of the defect. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


Horsprook Curtis: Voice Building and Tone Placing. (Page 70.) 

FILLEBROWN: Resonance in Speaking and Singing. (Page 
43.) 

BRowWN AND BEHNKE: Voice, Song and Speech. (Page 91.) 

Mitts: Voice Production in Singing and Speaking. 
(Page 140.) 


MILLER: The Science of Musical Sounds. (Page 175.) 


*“‘As the vocal instrument is essentially plastic to the will, and adapted 
to express whatever the mind formulates, mind becomes the ruling 
factor, inasmuch as it can either create or destroy the musical and 
expressive quality which we demand in singing. It conceives the idea 
of sound; and the beauty or ugliness thereof is principally a question 
of ability to conceive tone that is beautiful or otherwise.”—CLARA 
KATHLEEN Rocers; My Voice and I. 


HOW TO CONTROL THE VOCAL INSTRUMENT 


HE connection between mind and body seems to be 

little understood. That the body is under the con- — 
trol of the mind no one will deny. If I wish to raise my 
right arm a mental impulse of some kind goes to it and 
simultaneously with the impulse the arm rises. There is no 
time between the impulse and the act. They are as one. 
In speaking there is no consciousness of forming words with 
the organs of speech. The response of the mechanism to 
the idea is so instantaneous that we seem to be thinking 
sounds rather than forming the positions necessary to their 
production. 

Mind is the power that controls the body. It originates 
the idea and controls its expression and it moves with such 
inconceivable speed that the idea and its expression seem to 
be one impulse. This is the condition when we say that a 
process is working automatically. 

In many of the most vital things of life man is an auto- 
maton. He walks, talks, laughs, cries, eats, and drinks 
automatically. If one leaves his watch at home he will be 
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amazed at the number of times during the day he finds him- 
self automatically reaching for it. When he goes home at 
night he does not have to stop and consider which pocket 
contains his latch key. Automatically his hand goes to the 
right one. When he goes down town in the morning he 
automatically turns in when he reaches his office building. 
A horse stopped at a certain building two or three mornings 
in succession thereafter stops of his own accord. 

A great many distinguishing traits of personality are 
automatic. Certain inflections, accents and motions, pecul- 
iar facial expressions associated with speech are automatic. 
They are done without conscious effort or direction. In 
other words, they have become fixed habits. But these 
habits are not physical, they are mental. It is the mental 
impulse that is acting automatically. That the wrong 
mental impulse no less than the right one may and often 
does act automatically is the most unfortunate thing in voice 
training. 

If we remember that singing is a musical mentality ex- 
pressing itself through a physical medium, that this mental- 
ity originates ideas and controls their expression we shall 
at once see the wisdom and necessity of forming right ideas 
about everything we undertake. A wrong idea can never 
result in anything right. 

Let us remind ourselves, as we shall do frequently in 
this book, that there are but two things involved in learning 
to sing: the idea and the instrument through which it is 
expressed. No matter how long we work with a voice our 
thought will be concentrated on one or the other of these 
factors. Further, no matter what exercises we use or how 
we use them they must of necessity bear on the improvement 
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of the student’s understanding or on gaining the right con- 
ditions of the instrument. 

Any vocal instrument, no matter how good it may be, 
will produce imperfect tone if a wrong idea of tone quality 
is controlling it. On the other hand a right concept of tone 
cannot manifest itself if the conditions of the instrument are 
wrong. 

Gaining right conditions of the instrument means free- 
ing it from everything that opposes, from resistance, inter- 
ference, tension, rigidity, of any nature or degree in any 
part of the mechanism. Add to this, correct management of 
the breath, and the difficulties of voice production auto- 
matically disappear. 

In the rightly produced voice all right ideas are acting 
automatically. This means that the vocal organs being 
entirely free from resistance are controlled entirely by in- 
direct effort. 

Consider this: If I ask a soprano to make her vocal 
cords vibrate at the rate of 435 times per second she would 
be unable to do it. The Infinite Mind only could do it. 
But if my piano is international pitch and I strike the A 
above middle C and ask her to sing it she will do it instantly 
without even thinking of the vocal cords, but they will be 
vibrating at that rate. Any one with a correct ear can do 
this even if he has never heard of such things as vocal cords. 
It is the thought of pitch, through long association of the 
mind and vocal cords, that gave them the exact amount of 
tension necessary to vibrate 435 times per second. 

From birth the mind begins to express itself through 
the voice, and it is always trying to express something rather 
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than trying to make the vocal instrument act in a certain 
way. | 

In learning to speak, the thought of the child is con- 
centrated on the word, never on trying to hold his lips, 
tongue, and throat in a certain way. As his mental picture 
of the word becomes more definite its expression becomes 
more accurate. The child always thinks what he wants to 
say rather than how to say it. The instrument is controlled 
by indirection. This is the way it should be governed 
throughout voice training. 

What is the office and function of the vocal cords? To 
produce pitch. To convert the breath into sound waves. 
As these sound waves pass through the cavities of the 
pharynx, mouth, and head on their way to the outer air they 
are converted into vowel forms, tone colors, tone qualities, 
and become the finished product we call voice. The vocal 
cords do not form vowels, they do not make the tone bright 
or somber. The cavities through which the sound waves 
pass are responsible for those results. 

In connection with this there are certain things well 
worth remembering. The larger the cavity the more somber 
the tone will be. To state it in another way: the more the 
back of the throat is opened or expanded the more somber 
the tone becomes. Here the fallacy of talking open throat 
to students becomes apparent. No one can hold the back 
of his throat open without putting tension into it, and the 
slightest rigidity always shows in the tone quality. If those 
who are continually talking about open throat would change 
one word and emphasize “free throat” they would soon be 
getting better results. In the rightly produced voice there 
is never any consciousness of holding the throat open, but 
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there is a feeling of great freedom. This should be held 
before the student continually. 

The response of that part of the vocal mechanism which 
colors the tone must be automatic no less than the action of 
the vocal cords. To this end the throat must always be free 
from tension or contraction. If it is held rigidly it cannot 
respond. ‘There is a slightly different form of the pharynx 
and mouth for each vowel and each tone quality. While 
one is singing, these cavities are constantly adjusting, or 
tuning themselves to the pitch of the vocal cords. In this 
way only can they create sympathetic resonance. To as- 
sume for a moment that these cavities can be tuned, or 
adjusted by direct effort would be indisputable evidence of 
superficial thinking. These vocal cavities are as sensitive 
as a thermometer. It is possible to change the quality of 
a tone with so slight a change in the form of the vocal cav- 
ities as not to be detected by the eye, even if the cavities 
could meanwhile be freely observed visually. The attempt 
to open the throat, expand the back of it and hold it so, 
would be sure to make it more or less rigid, prevent it from 
responding automatically to the singer’s thought of tone 
quality and invariably give the tone the quality called 
“throaty.” It is impossible, while holding the throat open, 
to produce a tone that would satisfy any but a crude, 
untrained ear. Such instruction discloses an entire mis- 
apprehension of the most fundamental principle of voice 
production, namely, freedom. With complete freedom the 
responses will be automatic, unerring, and whatever form 
the throat assumes, it will be without tension. 

Tension is the singer’s worst enemy; nothing is right 
so long as a vestige of it remains. But when it has entirely 
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disappeared and the habit of freedom is established the 
difficulties of voice training disappear. 

There is no doubt that the unsuccessful attempts to 
form voices, voice placing, as it is usually called, are due to 
undertaking to control it by direct effort with little attention 
paid to gaining freedom. 

For further discussion of Direct and Indirect Control 
read the following: 


~ CLARA KATHLEEN Rocers: My Voice and I. 


Davip C. TayLor: The Psychology of Singing. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: The Art of Singing. 
W. WarrEN SHAW: The Lost Vocal Art. 


D. A. CLIPPINGER: The Head Voice and Other Problems. 


“The chief characteristics of the old Italian school were clearness, 
smoothness, volume, intensity, compass, ease, and endurance—seven 
characteristics shown now as ever by our song-birds; and we, like 
them, have to obtain effortless, full, sustained, and beautiful tone if 
we wish to sing well.’”—Cuarits Lunn, The Philosophy of Voice. 


THE TONE 


HAT is the pure singing tone? How can it be 
determined? Who shall decide? When no two 


voices are alike, nor can ever be made to sound alike 
no matter how well they are produced, how are we to know 
which is good and which is not so good? When no two — 
voices are alike and no two tastes alike the subject would 
seem to be bristling with difficulties or sagging with un- 
certainties. 

The best English scholars decide what is best in English 
usage. In the nature of things they are best qualified. In 
all matters of an aesthetic nature, which cannot be reduced 
to a mathematical formula, some one’s taste must be the 
final criterion, and the most refined taste will render the 
most reliable decision. 

The development of the student’s taste in tone quality 
is one of the most difficult problems in voice training. The 
casual observer would doubtless think it one of the easiest 
and dismiss it with the statement that any one knows a good 
tone when he hears it. This means that the most untrained 
ear, the most uncultured individual knows the pure singing 
tone when he hears it. Thirty years or so of constant work 
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with voices of all kinds and grades forces upon me the con- 
viction that he knows nothing of the kind. All that can be 
said for any one is that he knows what he likes, and what 
he likes discloses his taste at that particular time. A major- 
ity of people, if they would remain on solid ground, should 
never venture beyond “I know what I like.” 

The human voice, whether to its credit or discredit, has 
the possibility of producing such a variety of tone qualities, 
from the best to the worst, that it can satisfy a taste in 
almost any stage of development. The untrained singer 
usually makes slight demands on his voice in the way of 
tone quality. He is thinking more of the power of the tone 
than of its quality, and every serious minded teacher will 
admit that from year to year he finds himself making more 
severe demands on his students in the way of refinement of 
tone as well as style. This indicates that he himself is still 
growing, and doubtless will continue so doing until the end. 
And so, as the Master of Trinity College said: “We are none 
of us infallible, not even the youngest of us.” And while we 
are stating fundamental truths let this one issue, namely, 
that all we can demand of students is that they come up to 
our own concept. That marks our limitation and we cannot 
go beyond it. | 

But we have not yet reached the end of this argument. 
That some things are better than others has gained a wide 
acceptance, save among the pessimists, who still prefer to 
say that some things are worse than others. That some tone 
qualities are better than others need not be argued at this 
moment. But why? Because some have a more refined 
taste than others. The old philosophers held that every- 
thing exists first as idea. Accordingly the only tones we 
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know are the ones we can think. The only kind or quality 
of tone we know is the kind we think, and we think to the 
limit of our taste and no further. | 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE SINGING TONE 

No matter whether the voice is large or small, high or 
low, the most vital element in its quality is freedom. If 
this is absent all of the other elements of the singing tone 
are likely to be. The tone must be free from restriction, 
from interference, from resistance, hence free from effort. 
Tt must seem to be singing itself. It is as though the singer 
were letting himself sing instead of making himself sing. 
This is the first step in gaining right conditions of the in- 
strument, and nothing musical can appear in the tone until 
this is accomplished. 

It would quite naturally be supposed that any one could 
tell if a tone were free, but even this assumption must be 
qualified. One must have his tone concept well established 
before his ear will be sufficiently sensitive to detect interfer- 
ence in the tone until it nears the stage of discomfort. 

Interference is not confined to the vocal cords. One of 
the worst kinds of interference may be in cavities above the 
vocal cords. As I have already stated, these cavities operate 
under the laws of acoustics and are as sensitive as ther- 
mometers. A contraction, or change of form so slight that 
the eye would not detect it will make a noticeable change in 
tone quality. 

It is of utmost importance that the student learn to 
listen, and as soon as possible hear what he is singing. In 
the beginning he hears himself only in the most general 
way, and is continually doing things of which he is uncon- 
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scious. We hear to the limit of our development, no 
further. 

To continue: the pure singing tone is steady. The 
unsteady tone is useless. It is like the man who is “unstable 
in all his ways.” It is full of uncertainty and unrest and 
quite unfitted for purposes of singing. It indicates faulty 
tone production. There is either resistance in the vocal 
cords or the tone is not properly focussed. 

The unsteady quality known as vibrato is to be avoided. 
Some mistake this for the emotional quality and cultivate 
it. The vibrato is not the emotional quality and will never 
lead to it. If persevered in, it will eventually make any 
voice useless. It is my experience that the emotional qual- 
ity appears when one really feels what he is singing. To 
try to cultivate it by mechanical means leads to no end of 
discord and distress later on. 

Another element of the singing tone is smoothness. 
Harshness or roughness has no place in the singing tone. 

Another element is richness. This means a firm, com- 
pact, solid tone full of the pure resonance which makes it 
sympathetic. Singers sometimes think they have resonance 
when they have only a hard, metallic, unsympathetic qual- 
ity. The metallic quality which comes as the result of 
forcing is not pure resonance and cannot be permitted. 

The aim in developing the pure sympathetic tone is to 
give the singer the best possible instrument through which 
to express himself. Quality must exist first as idea, a 
mental picture, then if the conditions of the instrument are 
right it can be expressed. 


VARIATIONS IN TONE QUALITY 
When this free musical quality has been established 
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throughout the voice the variations necessary to artistic sing- 
ing will follow naturally. 

Every human emotion has a tone quality appropriate 
to its expression. Tone qualities are used to express feel- 
ings which are states of mind. In fact, a state of mind is 
the only thing that can be expressed. Man is known by his 
mind, not by his body. 

No matter what tone color the singer is using the ele- 
ments of the singing tone must still be present. Jt must be 
free, steady, smooth, mellow, rich, resonant, sympathetic. 

In reality the entire range of human experience con- 
stitutes the material of singing, and the training of a singer 
is teaching him how to express in idealized form all of his 
emotional reactions. 


TRAINING THE EAR 

It may be a surprise to some to be told that they must 
learn to hear. The average individual congratulates him- 
self that he sees and hears everything that is going on 
around him. There is ample proof to the contrary. In 
fact, he hears and sees very little compared with what there 
is to see and hear. 

The senses of man are capable of unlimited develop- 
ment, but as yet they are imperfect and in the nature of 
limitations. Many of the lower animals have far more 
highly developed senses of sight and hearing than has man. 
Their conditions of living have made severe demands upon 
those senses, hence their development. We see and hear to 
the extent those faculties have been developed by use. If 
this is doubted, contrast the hearing of a great composer and 
that of one who has had no musical training, as they listen 
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to a symphony orchestra. The composer will hear every- 
thing to the finest detail. The untrained ear will hear 
nothing but loud and soft. 

The point emphasized here is that the vocal student 
must develop his sense of hearing. Only as he does this 
will his taste improve. He must be continually reminded 
of the elements of the singing tone and as rapidly as pos- 
sible learn to create this tone mentally. 

Any one can reproduce mentally the tone of any in- 
strument with which he is familiar. When he reads a book 
or newspaper he hears the accents, emphasis, and inflection 
as distinctly as if he were reading aloud. If different char- 
acters are represented he hears different voices. This inner 
hearing is of great importance to the musician. The singer 
no less than the instrumentalist should have such a mastery 
of the material of music that when he looks at a composi- 
tion he hears it as definitely as if it were played. This 
inner hearing is unlimited in its possibilities. Until the 
vocal student can hear tone qualities as well as pitches 
mentally he is in no condition to practice alone. 

When the student sings a tone the teacher hears two 
tones, the one sung and the one that should have been sung. 
Until the student can do this he cannot practice alone to 
advantage. While his ideals are forming he should be with 
his teacher as often as possible. 

The student should take advantage of everything that 
will assist in forming his ear. He should study only good 
music, hear great singers and players, look at beautiful 
pictures, cultivate a taste for the best in literature, especially 
poetry, and as far as possible associate with cultured 
people. This reservoir of things which make for culture is 
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what he draws upon when he stands up to sing. He can go 
to the limit of his experience with things that are beautiful 
and good but he cannot go beyond it. 

Theodore Thomas once said to a young musician: 
“Make up your mind what you want to do and do not asso- 
ciate with any one that will interfere with it.” Wise advice, 
that. 


“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you—trippingly 
on the tongue; but, if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had 
as lief the town-crier spake my lines.”,—HAmLeEt’s Advice to the 
Players. 


THE USE OF WORDS 
DICTION 


HE correct use of words in singing is governed 
TT largely by one’s understanding of the words he is 
singing. That in the beginning students deliver their words 
carelessly with no apparent evidence that they are attaching 
any definite meaning to them, goes without saying. In 
proof of the accuracy of this statement select any four-line 
stanza in a song and ask the pupil to define every word in 
it. It will no doubt occasion surprise at the vagueness of the 
student’s definitions of words with which he has been fa- 
miliar most of his life. If put to the test we should all be 
more or less amazed to find how little we know about things 
which we think we know all about. Before this test is fin- 
ished the student is almost certain to say: “I understand it 
but I cannot put it into words.” If he understood it he 
could put it into words, for definite ideas, in the very nature 
of things, have a definite expression. 

“Words are the vesture which thoughts weave for them- 
selves.” The meaning of a word is the idea which by agree- 
ment the word represents. Lack of agreement as to the 
' ideas for which words stand is the cause of all social dis- 
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orders, religious, political, and otherwise. Peter O’F lynn 
was wise on this point when he wrote on the first page of his 
book of laws: “The laws in this book mane what they mane, 
not what they say.” 

In singing, words are often mispronounced in a manner 
which shows clearly that they mean nothing in particular 
to the student. Every singer therefore, is urged to cultivate 
an intimate acquaintance with an unabridged dictionary. 
It is a most interesting book. It consists entirely of short 
stories, some of them very short, but the author wastes no 
words, comes immediately to the point and never leaves the 
reader in doubt. The style is clean cut and extraordinarily 
exact. When one has finished the book, which he never 
will, he will think the author knew every word in the Eng- 
lish language, and he will not be far wrong. One will come 
upon many a surprise and feel no little chagrin on discover- 
ing how differently the author and he have been thinking 
about certain words. 

Most of us drift through life on an astonishingly small 
vocabulary and never more than half express ourselves, It 
is possible to get along comfortably with a few hundred 
words but it restricts us to a meager mental diet. 

To return for a moment to the meaning of words. 
Definitions are largely arbitrary. For example, the word 
“Diction,” which is to form the body of this discussion. 
The dictionary defines it as “Choice of words for the ex- 
pression of ideas.” In latter years singing teachers are 


\/ confining its meaning to the proper enunciation, articula- 


tion, pronunciation of words. Therefore, in singing, diction 
has nothing to do with selection of words but to their proper 
delivery. There can be no valid objection to this as numer- 
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ous words have changed their meanings down through the 
ages. This is another bit of interesting information one 
may get from friendly relations with a good dictionary. 
Further, a number of ideas are often attached to the same 
word. Take two words that are familiar to all music stu- 
dents: “air” and “line.” “Air” has some twenty different 
meanings and “line” about thirty. 

The word “Diction” then, may safely be used in the 
sense of correct delivery of words as well as their choice. 

The use of words in speech and in song is quite differ- 
ent—far more different, I fancy, than it should be. Only 
occasionally do we hear a speaking voice that is musical 
and melodious. Even good singers are likely to sacrifice 
this quality when they speak. No one wishes to hear a sing- 
song style of utterance; nevertheless there is in good speak- 
ing a certain melodic flow. 

In most speaking little or no attention is paid to tone 
quality. The aim is to put ideas across, to make the listener 
know rather than feel; therefore, consonants receive more 
attention than vowels. One may excite emotions with vowel 
sounds. Witness the variety of moods that may be created 
with the exclamation “Oh!” But when he wishes to transfer 
ideas he must use words which involve vowels and conso- 
nants. This is why vowels are called the emotional element 
of speech and consonants the intellectual element. In 
ordinary speech the musical elements of tone are little in 
evidence, for the reason that in ordinary conversation slight 
demands are made on either intellect or emotion. 

Although we speak and sing with the same instrument, 
we undertake to do vastly different things. In speech we 
aim to express thoughts. In singing we project the thought 
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and at the same time idealize its emotional reactions. In 
speaking, the range of voice is usually kept within a short 
compass with no thought of what pitches.or intervals are 
used and with no prolonging of vowels. In singing, the aim 
is to excite emotions. Therefore, the emotional elements 
are emphasized, vowels are prolonged, a wider compass and 
ereater power of voice are used and a more intense mood is 
created. For this reason a great singer will sway the feel- 
ings of an audience to a degree seldom or never reached by 
a speaker. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 

The mechanism of speech is simple. It is almost in- 
conceivable how the sum total of language can be created 
by an instrument that offers so little to the eye. It can be 
explained only by the fact that unlike all manufactured in- 
‘struments it is plastic and can be molded into a variety of 
forms... 

People of all races and tongues have essentially the 
same kind of vocal instrument. Note its simplicity. The 
vocal cords produce pitch. When they are vibrating and 
the channel is open to the outer air the result is called a 
vowel. Different forms of this channel produce different 
vowels. If any obstruction is thrown into this channel the 
result is a consonant (con sonare, meaning to sound with). 
The obstructions which may be thrown into this vocal 
channel are the various combinations of lips, tongue, teeth, 
and soft palate. With the different combinations of open 
and obstructed channel the English language consisting of 
some hundreds of thousands of words (and the number is 
constantly increasing) is made. This is but one of the 
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hundreds of different languages, all of which are made with 
this simple mechanism: a vibrator, and a channel which 
may be open or obstructed in various ways. 

Why, with this simple instrument, the action of which 
is in a large degree automatic, should words in speech and 
song be so generally imperfect? The defect cannot be 
charged to the instrument, but to the mentality operating it. 

Indefinite ideas express themselves indefinitely. When 
there is no definite standard, or model, the expression is 
certain to be imperfect. Further, when there is no definite 
mental picture the student has no standard with which to 
compare what he sings, therefore he is always uncertain 
whether he is right or wrong, with the weight of probability 
on the side of wrong. 

So we are back again to the basic principle of this 
book: that everything exists first as idea, and that improve- 
ment depends upon having the right idea and right condi- 
tions of the instrument through which it is expressed. The 
idea is causative and the effect is no better than the cause. 

VOWELS 

The nature of the vocal instrument is such that the 
longer one works with the voice the more he marvels at its 
possibilities, and yet it exists only as a potential. It must 
be played upon with ideas and molded with feelings; and 
the wonder of it all is the endless range and variety of 
moods it will express. 

In the formation of vowels the plasticity of the channel 
makes it possible to give each vowel a variety of colors or 
moods and a large number of variants of the perfect vowel 
form. But before any variations of vowel color are under- 
taken the student should have the perfect vowel forms defi- 
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nitely established, and it is the work of the teacher to see 
that they are. 

OO as in moon, O as in home, AH as in harm, A as in 
fame, E as in eve—these should be practiced separately at 
different pitches throughout the middle of the voice after 
which five-note runs and scales may be used. 

The student is warned against extravagant positions for 
the vowels. Whatever form the throat, mouth and lips as- 
sume, they must be free from rigidity. This cannot be 
watched too closely. In attempting to form vowels students 
often assume positions approaching facial contortions. To 
break this habit it is sometimes necessary to have them 
practice for a time lines of words which do not involve the 
lips. For example: 


He toils alone. 

He told her so. 

I long to see you. 
Roll on, old ocean. 
They need us all. 

The vowels OO and O need careful consideration. 
Students are inclined, when forming OO or O, to expand the 
back of the throat and hold it more or less rigidly. This 
always kills the resonance. The student should be able to 
form the lips for OO and O without in any way affecting the 
back part of the throat. This may seem impossible to many 
students and some teachers, but it may be easily demon- 
strated that it is not. When the student can do this he will 
at once notice an increase of resonance in these vowels. 

When these vowel-forms are perfected the five vowels 
should be practiced in succession with the idea of equalizing 
them. That is, making them all the same general color. If 
we take AH for the normal vowel we find that OO and O are 
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inclined to be darker and A and E brighter. In order to 
make these vowels sound as if they all came from the same 
pipe it is necessary to take a little off of the OO and O and 
add a little to the A and EF. In other words, make the OO 
and O a little less somber and the A and EF a little deeper in 
color. 

Again we are hampered by not being able to put tone 
qualities on paper. But any one who has given serious 
thought to vowel colors will know what I mean. Imper- 
fectly colored vowels are always a mark of the amateur. 

At various pitches throughout the middle of the voice 
practice the five vowels OO-O-AH-A-E, and in reverse order 
E-A-AH-O-OO, Keep the color of the vowels as nearly as 
possible the same. 

Double vowels, that is, vowels which have a vanish re- 
quire special attention. IJ is ah-e, O is O-oo, A is A-e. In 
singing such vowels the initial part of the vowel is sustained 
the length of the note and the vanish is made very short at 
the instant of leaving the syllable. If this is not done we 
shall hear the too common error of making two syllables of 
such words as night—nah-eet, low—lo-oo0, great—gra-eet, 
etc. The diphthongs ow and oi as in now and cloy are treated 
as double vowels. When such words are sung to two or more 
‘notes the initial part of the vowel must be carried to the last 
note and the vanish made at the point of leaving it. As the 
singing tone is of necessity a vowel it should be remembered 
throughout all singing that the perfect form of the vowel 
must be kept until the instant the next vowel or consonant 
is due. This is by way of calling attention to an error so 
frequently observed, especially among amateurs, that of 
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changing the form of the vowel while sustaining it. This 
carried to excess amounts to mouthing the words. 


CONSONANTS 


If language consisted of vowels only, singing would be 
greatly simplified. While consonants are necessary to the 
forming of words they add much to the difficulty of singing. 

Consonants are points of interference. They are ob- 
structions thrown into the vocal channel and are far more 
troublesome than vowels. In forming these points of con- 
tact there is a greater tendency to use tension than there is 
in forming vowels. Sometimes it amounts to rigidity. 

One of the most important elements of good singing is 
continuity of tone. This may easily be accomplished with 
vowels, but when singing words, which involve the use of 
consonants, long and careful practice is necessary to bring 
it anywhere near to perfection. 

Start with this rule: Consonants must be made with the 
same freedom as vowels and must not interrupt the flow of 
tone. 

Begin the practice of consonants as follows: At the 
pitch G sing ah and introduce the consonant / thus:—Ah-lah- 
lah-lah-lah. The | is made with a loose tip of the tongue. 
The entire body of the tongue must be relaxed. The / must 
not be prolonged. It must be a mere point and in no way 
interfere with the continuity of the tone. When this can be 
done with the ah as perfectly sustained as it could be with- 
out the J introduce other consonants. 


e Ah-lah-lah-lah-lah. 
Ah-nah-nah-nah-nah. 
Ah-mah-mah-mah-mah. 
Ah-thah-thah-thah-thah. 
Ah-vah-vah-vah-vah. 
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Ah-zah-zah-zah-zah. 

Ah-bah-bah-bah-bah. 
Ah-dah-dah-dah-dah. 
Ah-gah-gah-gah-gah. 
Ah-pah-pah-pah-pah. 
Ah-tah-tah-tah-tah. 

Ah-kah-kah-kah-kah. 


The next rule is: in singing, a consonant which *has 
pitch must be given the same pitch as the vowel which it 
precedes or follows. For example “mine”; here m and n 
must be given the same pitch as i. 

In the list given above, all of the consonants have pitch 
except the last three—p, t, k. 

The consonants b-d-g, which are subvocal, are difficult 
for most singers. No breath is escaping either through the 
nose or mouth when one of these subvocals is uttered; con- 
sequently they must of necessity be short. Only the most 
careful practice will enable the student to give them the 
pitch of the vowel following, even in the middle and lower 
part of the voice. 

The consonants p, t, k, which have no pitch, must be 
mere points. Any attempt to prolong them will break the 
tone and destroy the legate. 

All the consonants given above may be practiced as 
finals, using such words as all, on, come, breathe, have, has, 
mob, mad, nag, it, slip, take, etc. 

Consonants must be distinctly enunciated but not sung. 
To prolong them would be almost sure to put a weight on 
the throat that would interrupt the continuity of the tone. 

The dictionaries give the words enunciate, articulate, 
and pronounce pretty much the same meaning. Each word 
is used in defining the others. But as vowels and conso- 
nants are combined to form syllables which in turn are 
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combined to form words, it might make the subject of dic- 
tion clearer to students, without straining the definitions, to 
say that we enunciate vowels and consonants, we articulate 
(join together) syllables, and pronounce words, 

Consonants may be attached to different vowels in the 
following manner: 


loo-lo-lah-lay-lee. 
noo-no-nah-nay-nee. 
moo-mo-mah-may-mee. 
thoo-tho-thah-thay-thee. 
voo-vo-vah-vay-vee. 
Z00-Z0-zah-zay-zee. 
boo-bo-bah-bay-bee. 
doo-do-dah-day-dee. 
200-g0-gah-gay-gee. 
poo-po-pah-pay-pee. 
too-to-tah-tay-tee. 
koo-ko-kah-kay-kee. . 

As good singing is impossible without a pure legato 
style, the aim in all practice of consonants is to deliver them 
with perfect freedom and without interrupting the flow of 
tone. 

Students are not only advised but urged to learn pho- 
netic spelling. In attempting to deliver words distinctly 
they are often confused by the looks of them, that is, by the 
silent letters. 

The singer should have no concern whatever as to the 
letters used in forming the word. The makers of the lan- 
guage are responsible for that. The singer is concerned only 
with the sounds that make the word. ‘Therefore, he should 
learn to separate any word into its vowel and consonant 
sounds. When he can do this he has taken a ODE step 
toward a perfect delivery of the word. 


One does not realize how many letters are silent in 
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writing English until he begins to study phonetic spelling. 
Such words as go, man, lad, cat, etc., present no difficulties, 
but the moment he sees such words as light, wright, though, 
through, etc., he is in dire straits and usually tries to account 
for every letter. Most words are simple enough when one 
has learned not to think of letters but of sounds. Phonetic 
spelling is excellent ear training and is recommended to all 
vocal students. 

To sum up: the criticism most frequently heard of 
singers is that their enunciation is so imperfect that the 
words cannot be understood. In the main the criticism is 
not without foundation. It means that certain elements of 
the words are omitted, making the latter indistinct. Usually 
it is either an initial or final consonant. Singers are inclined 
to attach more importance to the tone than to the delivery, 
consequently the words go forth imperfectly . formed. 
Sooner or later it must be realized that the word is the thing 
and that a full understanding of its meaning should bring 
with it its perfect delivery both intellectual and emotional. 
From this all good singing springs. A detailed study of the 
elements of words as outlined above is absolutely essential. 
Add to this the constant endeavor to express both the intel- 
lectual and emotional content, and correct habits of artistic 
delivery will be formed. It is not a short process but any 
one with reasonable industry and perseverance may master 
it. 

The aim of this chapter is to help students to gain such 
freedom in the enunciation of vowels and consonants that 
they may be able to deliver words clearly and distinctly in 
singing, without sacrificing the legato style. !or a complete 
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exposition of the subject of diction see books mentioned 
below. 


The American Academy of Teachers of Singing in its 
Outline of Theory says: 


“Pronunciation is the utterance of words with regard to sound 
and accent; 

Enunciation is the manner of that utterance as regards fullness 
and clearness; 

Articulation is the action of the speech organs in the formation 
of consonants, vowels, syllables and words; 

Correct pronunciation, clear enunciation and distinct articulation | 
constitute Good Diction. 

The invariable medium for forming and sustaining vocal tone is 
THE VOWEL. Therefore the vowel should first be established in 


pure form, and not changed until the time for the next vowel or 
consonant. 


The function of THE CONSONANT is to interrupt the vowel 
without doing violence to the tone.” 


[ SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


ROGERS: Clearcut Speech in Song. 
RUSSELL: English Diction for Singers and Speakers. 
Rupert Garry:  Elocution, Voice and Gesture. 


“How sour sweet music is, when time is broke, and no proportion 
kept.” SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, Act V. 


INTERPRETATION 


NTERPRETATION is essentially individual, for no one 
I can interpret anything but himself. What the composer 
had in mind and what the singer sings are often in glaring 
contrast. Each singer is different from every other singer, 
and when he interprets a song he is giving his idea of the 
song which is often quite different from that of the com- 
poser. The Creator of the Universe never made any two 
people or things alike. Herein He displays His Infinity. A 
lesser mind would repeat itself. 

When a great composer puts a song before the public 
he has lost control of it. From that time on any one may 
do what he likes with it. No two will sing it alike, even as 
to tempo, nor will they agree on its meaning save in a 
general way. Every composer must expect to have his song 
mauled, mussed, disfigured, distorted, and occasionally well 
sung. What the composer felt when he wrote the song and 
what the singer feels when he sings it, often seem to be out 
of contact. It cannot be otherwise, for the song is not on 
paper. The composer, by means of a poem and the music 
he has written to accompany it shows what story is to be 
told, the mood or moods to be created, but the telling of the 
story and the creating of the moods must be done by the 
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singer, and his success or failure depends upon the equip- 
ment he brings. 

The equipment necessary to success as a singer is a 
well trained, well stored mind, a mind whose intellectual 
processes are quick, an imagination trained to the highest 
degree of sensitiveness, and what might be called a working 
acquaintance with the rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic 
elements of music. 

The singer must have in mind the song as a unit. That 
is, the central idea to which every part of the song is sub- 
ordinate. He must also have it in detail, so that every word 
and phrase may show a definite design, and give a reason 
for its presence and show why and how it adds to the unity 
of the song. 


THE VOICE 


The voice must be an automatic response to the play of 
the singer’s feelings. One cannot practice voice production 
and interpret a song at the same time. If the singer, while 
interpreting a song, is constantly thinking about his voice, 
whether this tone is to be chest and the next one head, or 
this one open and the next one covered, etc., he is doomed 
to flat failure. 

When one sings, his intellect and imagination must be 
given wholly to interpretation. If his voice is not right he 
should get back to his vocal exercises. The voice is not 
right for purposes of singing until its habits are so well 
established that it can be trusted. A voice that must be 
continually watched while singing is not yet perfectly 
formed. 
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THE RESOURCES OF EXPRESSION 


If singing is the expression of ideas and moods, by what 
means is this accomplished? A trained voice must be taken 
for granted, but what are the elements of that elusive thing 
we call style or interpretation? 

The things constituting the trained voice have been dis- 
cussed in previous chapters, but they may be mentioned 
briefly here. 

The singer must have: 

An even scale. 

Sympathetic quality. 

Ample power. This is determined primarily by 
the construction of the instrument. 

An ear sensitive to the finest shades of tone color. 
as well as pitch. 

A perfect control of the power of the voice as ex- 
emplified in the messa di voce. 

An adequate understanding and delivery of words. 
(Diction. ) 

With this equipment, let us say, the student begins the 
study of interpretation. This means that he is undertaking 
to portray in idealized form whatever phase of human life 
or experience ‘the song embodies. 

This must be said at the beginning: it is a subject the 
limits of which he will never reach, whose boundaries he 
will never discover, whose substance he will never exhaust. 
This should convince him that it is no small undertaking. 
If he masters a small part of it he does well. 


PHRASING 


Are there any underlying principles governing inter- 
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pretation which may be learned and serve as a working 
basis of all singing? We are safe in saying that every com- 
pound thing is subject to analysis. 

In interpretation we are constantly confronted with 
what is called phrasing. To most people this is as indefi- 
nite as the Milky Way. Ask students for a definition of it 
and you get a look of helplessness; yet behind it all are 
definite ideas and they grow out of the demands of intelli- 
gence. 

The mind acts with almost inconceivable rapidity. If 
we are listening to a story the mind is continually running 
on in advance of the speaker, trying to reach a solution, con- 
clusion, or outcome of the story. If the speaker hesitates, 
or interrupts himself, breaks the thread of his story, the 
minds of his listeners are casting about trying to reach a 
conclusion and usually reach it while the speaker is stum- 
bling toward it, and are restlessly awaiting his arrival. In 
most story telling the listeners reach the point before the 
speaker. In this connection | advise everybody to read 
Herbert Spencer’s Loe d SESS not once but many 
times. sa 

Listeners demand the same hee of singers that they 
do of story tellers. The thread of the story, must be un- 
broken, the continuity uninterrupted and the interest sus- 
tained. Here we have two of the most fundamental ele- 
ments of good singing—Legato and Sostenuto. 

In singing there is a constant rise and fall of feeliug, a 
continuous change of ideas, each demanding a particular 
form of utterance. This calls for evidence of intelligent 
design in every word and phrase. In this way only can 
monotony be avoided and monotony is the most undesirable 
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thing that can happen to a song, for it is direct evidence of 
a lack of musical intelligence. 

The evidence of design in every word and phrase re- 
sults in contrast, which is another of the great fundamentals 
of singing. 

Now the laws underlying intelligent expression are 
beginning to appear. So far we have Legato-Sostenuto- 
Contrast. That is, tell the story smoothly, do not break the 
thread of it, and see to it that there is sufficient contrast to 
prevent monotony. 


Let us look at this element of contrast for a moment. 
Remember that whatever contrasts are made must be made 
with the voice. The one used most, perhaps, is in the power 
of the tone. This takes the form of crescendo, diminuendo, 
sforzando, etc. Another form of contrast is in the color or 
quality of the tone, using the various shades from bright 
to somber as the mood suggests. Another is in the tempo, 
represented by such terms as accelerando, ritardando, ru- 
bato, etc. 

The outline on next page shows the things which must be 
observed in good singing. ‘To these must be added the most 
important element of all: individuality. The individuality 
of the singer consists in his racial characteristics, tempera- 
ment, disposition, natural gifts, plus his training and experi- 
ence. These things manifest themselves in that subtle thing 
called style, which reveals itself in distinctive delivery of 
vowels, consonants, words, touches of vivid imagination, 
flashes of color, quick changes of mood, nuance, etc., always 
controlled by musical intelligence and judgment. 
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Lrecato. Smoothy connected. 
Perfect continuity. 


SOSTENUTO. Sustained. 
Organ tone. 


PRINCIPLES | 
OF 


PHRASING Power. Crescendo, Diminuendo, Sfor- 


zando. 





bato, hold, etc. 


Cotor. Various shades of tone quality 
from bright to somber as 
the words and mood de- © 
mand. 


| Tempo. Accelerando, Ritardando, Ru- 
CONTRAST | 
| 


Intelligent observance of these contrasts 
results in proportion and unity. 


In all good singing, regardless of age, race, or school, 
the organ tone, the pure singing tone and style must be in 
evidence. I believe in a serious study of recitative as an 
aid to good diction, but good judgment should not allow 
it to interfere with bel canto. Not long since a grand opera 
singer trained to perfection in dramatic recitative was heard 
in a song recital. He was so accustomed to dramatic utter- 
ance that he literally barked his way through a group of 
Schubert songs. It was grotesque. | 

In the early Italian operas there was copious recitative 
but no Italian singer allowed it to interfere with his feeling 
for bel canto. 
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Songs of the Handel, Haydn, Mozart periods should 


have a prominent place in the training of every singer. 
These songs make such demands on the singer for the pure 
singing tone and singing style that their value can scarcely 
be overestimated. When one is well grounded in that style 
he can sing anything that is worth while. He will be a 
master of the pure floating tone which in itself is opposed to 
the modern explosive style. ' 

The singer who always begins every word with a burst 
of tone followed by a sudden diminuendo will never give 
the impression of having a big voice. This style of singing 
is often cultivated with the idea that it is necessary to good 
enunciation. This is an entirely mistaken idea. It is 
neither good enunciation nor good singing. A smaller 
voice perfectly sustained and whose possessor has learned to 
enunciate smoothly. without interrupting the tone, will sound 
much larger. | 


THE RuHYTHMIC SENSE 


In the brief outline of phrasing I mentioned the con- 
trasts in tempo. ‘These require further discussion. While 
the rhythmic sense is said to be the first element of music 
to appear in the human race, nevertheless, a reliable rhyth- 
mic sense is by no means common. Singers who can hold 
a definite rhythm or tempo throughout a song are rare, to 
say the least. My contention is that only the one who can 
do this is prepared to take liberties with the composer’s 
tempos. One who is never certain of his tempos, or rhyth- 
mic forms is not at all likely to take artistic liberties with 
them. The way young singers, and some who are not so 
young, often flounder through songs, mutilating the rhyth- 
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mic ideas of the composer beyond recognition, and think 
they are not artistic unless they do, is enough to make one 
wonder if there is such a thing as music education. Singers 
are supposed to be familiar with all measure forms, but 
many of them are not; and as to feeling the rhythm in 
phrase forms, that is so rare as to be a phenomenon. 

Rhythms in the hands of an artist are elastic not metro- 
nomic, but his variations are all made with distinct rhythmic 
feeling. The amateur, when he thinks he is taking artistic 
liberties has lost the rhythmic feeling altogether and is 
floundering. This point is emphasized because the fault 
here noted is so unnecessarily frequent. 

There is a great deal to learn about rhythm even when 
one is naturally gifted, but learning it seems to be a form of 
drudgery that is very unpopular among students. 

Another form of “originality” is to change melody 
notes here and there throughout a song, believing they are 
better than those used by the composer. I would not say 
that every note a composer puts on paper is as sacred as the 
Ten Commandments; nevertheless, one needs to be well 
erounded in song-writing himself before he undertakes to 
edit the songs of others. 


LEARNING THE SONG 


As to the wisdom and value of memorizing songs there 
is little room for argument. If one is to have free use of 
his intellect and imagination he must not be hampered by 
notes. ‘The song is not really his until he has memorized it. 
Some find this comparatively easy, others exceedingly diffi- 
cult. If one is acquainted with the material of music, has 
a definite feeling of tonality and rhythm, and has the habits 
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of mind of a student, memorizing songs is a simple matter. 
There are various systems of memorizing but I rarely if ever 
find two students who do it in exactly the same way. Each 
one approaches it from the angle of his experience. Having 
been a teacher most of my life I early formed the habit, 
when studying any subject, of systematizing it and filing it 
away in my mind as if I were going to teach it or tell it to 
some one the next day. This has made memorizing easy. 

Every song has its atmosphere and the singer must find 
and create the mood that will express it. This mood must 
grow out of an understanding of the poem. Hugo Wolf 
said that he always studied the poem until it composed the 
music. 

If the singer will observe the same rule and study the 
poem until he is saturated with the mood of it he will find 
himself in the spirit of the song. He will know by that 
time the character of the song, whether it is dramatic, lyric, 
narrative, reminiscent, introspective, or contemplative. 

Wagner said that metronome marks were unnecessary 
in orchestral writing, that intelligent study of the music 
would suggest the proper tempo. There is no doubt that a 
study of the words of a song will unerringly do the same, 
provided, of course, that one is musically sensitive. 

What is the composer’s share in the making of a song? 
To translate the poem into music. If the character of the 
music is the same as that of the poem, thereby strengthening 
its mood, it is doing all that may be reasonably expected of 
it. 


CONCERNING THE MAKING OF SONGS 


The annual output of songs is enormous and constantly 
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increasing. To sing them all would require the services of 
practically our entire adult population. But alas, only a 
small per cent of them are the product of inspiration. The 
only reaction awakened by a majority of them is a feeling 
of disappointment. Why? Most of the song-writers are 
instrumentalists. Singers find the business of learning to 
write songs irksome, therefore they leave it to the instru- 
mentalists and to them must be given the credit for produc- 
ing all that is best in song literature, but they must also 
assume the responsibility for all of the unsingable songs in’ 
the world. Songs of this kind are written by those who 
think instrumentally, who have little or no melodic gift but 
write by rule. This is the reason so many songs are vocally 
impossible. The most important elements of song-writing 
cannot be learned from instrumental or theoretical study. 
The true instinct for vocal writing comes only with an in- 
timate acquaintance with the voice, a knowledge of its 
limitations no less than its possibilities. Whether we like 
to admit it or not there are certain things the voice can do 
and other things it cannot do. When a composer has put 
into a song two or three things which singers find it difficult 
to do he has killed the song. 

How often have I heard composers say: “We cannot 
think of the limitations of singers when we write. We must 
write as we feel and singers must learn to sing what we 
write.” I agree with this attitude, with the qualification 
that they have the same regard for the instrument when 
writing for the voice that they have when writing for violin. 

When a composer is writing what is called an art-song 
it is his privilege to write as he feels and take his chance of 
getting a public hearing, but he should not condemn singers 
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if they insist on singing songs that lie well, that are easy to 
sing and show the best things in the voice instead of its 
limitations. It will also be admitted that, in the selection of 
songs that are singable, singers are the final judges. 

If the composer prefers to write for posterity he may 
give his imagination wings and go the limit, resting in the 
hope that some day some one may sing his songs, but if he 
has a desire to be useful and contribute to the joy of living 
here and now he must learn to control his music, in other 
words, he must use good judgment, and learn to write so 
that the majority of singers can use his songs. It is quite 
possible to do this without losing the gift of inspiration. I 
even go so far as to say that it is not impossible to write 
beautiful songs within a short compass. For example: 
My Mother bids me bind my hair by Haydn (octave), 
Drink to me only with thine eyes (octave), She never told 
her love, Haydn and When the roses bloom, Reichardt 
(ninth). Every singer of importance in the last hundred 
years has sung these songs and they will continue to be 
sung. When all is said the life of a song is largely in its 
melody and the songs mentioned show that it is possible to 
write beautiful melodies within a short compass. 

But there are other things that make a song singable or 
unsingable. Some songs are far easier to sing than others 
having the same compass. The Italians have the word 
tessitura, which means in English the general pitch of the 


song. For example: If a song is writ- 

ten in this compass: SSS 
and more than half of the notes lie above. 

us Eee Ee 
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we would say its tessitura is too high. There is too much 
of it in the upper half of the voice. An occasional high note 
is not difficult, but to keep the voice, phrase after phrase, 
above the middle of the compass without a low note on 
which to relax is difficult for any singer, and I should call it 
bad writing. No voice however good it may be, can sing 
for any great length of time above the middle of the com- 
pass without feeling it. We find many songs that are un- 
usable for this reason. As teaching material they are not 
only useless, they are pernicious. Such songs should never 
be given to a student. 

Another class of songs which students should avoid is 
that in which a climax is built with two or three phrases, 
each higher than the preceding, finally making the crest of 
the climax on the final note of the highest phase when the 
singer’s breath is most nearly exhausted. Excellent instru- 
mental effects may be created in this way, but it is not good 
vocal writing. 

Another way to prevent a song from being sung is to 
make a free use of remote modulations, chromatic passages, 
and unsingable intervals. The modern idiom even goes to 
the extent of disregarding altogether the feeling of tonality. 
Modern composers sometime forget that the singer must 
create the pitch and quality of his instrument at the instant 
he uses it. At the same time he must form words and think 
of their meaning and mood. The singer can do this if his 
feeling of tonality is not interrupted too often or too sud- 
denly, but when he loses the feeling of key and begins to 
measure intervals abstractly, that is, without feeling their 
place in the key, he finds it difficult, in fact it is more diffi- 
cult than anything that is asked of the instrumentalist. 
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These observations are made with the desire of helping 
the student, and perhaps the teacher, in selecting suitable 
teaching material, material that will help rather than hinder 
progress. Experience has taught me the importance of hav- 
ing ample material that will meet the need of each pupil. 
The only sentiment we can express to song-writers is the 
hope that they will write for us rather than for posterity. 

In closing this chapter on interpretation I must remind 
the young singer that the picture he presents when standing 
before an audience is of great importance. It will either 
attract or repel. If it does the latter he will get no sym- 
pathy and the battle is lost. The audience has nothing to 
do but watch the singer and not one of his movements will 
be overlooked. 

The singer should be well groomed and give the im- 
pression that “All’s right with the world” including himself. 
When standing before an audience the young artist should 
remember that he cannot get away from his face and every 
one is watching to see what he will do with it. I recall one 
singer whose face, at the beginning of a song always as- 
sumed an expression of deep anguish, close to the verge of 
tears, and never changed it throughout the song. Another 
one was so intense and in deadly earnest that his expression 
was ferocious and remained so to the end. Another as- 
sumed a permanent smirk, and another looked as if he were 
making an earnest appeal for pity. One should remember 
that his face must be a constant reflection of the song and 
. show all of its changing moods. 

Young singers often find that as soon as they are in 
front of an audience their hands suddenly assume abnormal 
proportions and do nothing but get in the way, while their 
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feet run riot and refuse to stand still. These things are all 
the result of self-consciousness which is fear that this par- 
ticular thing we call self may not appear to advantage. 

The best way to get rid of this is to be thoroughly pre- 
pared. The terrifying fear which is likely to overwhelm 
one when he feels that he is not well prepared makes a good 
performance practically impossible. When one is thor- 
oughly prepared and so filled with the spirit of the song 
that he forgets himself in the desire to make others feel it — 
as he does, his battle is won. In this way he becomes 
master of himself by forgetting himself. 

It is best for young singers not to watch the audience. 
There are too many distractions where there is a large num- 
ber of people, and if they are observed by the singer they 
will surely prevent him from doing his best. 

The young artist goes before the audience with a cer- 
tain task to perform. His success depends upon shutting 
out the exterior world and all that is therein and keeping 
himself in the mood of the song until the last note of the 
postlude has been played. 


“Everything we do has a tendency to recur; an act is easier the second 
time than the first, easier the third than the second, and so on; finally 
we eliminate consciousness, and hand the mode of doing the thing 
over to habit.”-—Cuartes Lunn, The Philosophy of Voice. 


CONCERNING PRACTICE 


ROM my observations, covering a considerable number 
1 of years, I feel safe in saying that, on the whole, from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the time given to practice by 
vocal students, in the first year at least, is wasted; and this 
is no reflection on their honesty, industry, or intelligence. 

In estimating the value of vocal practice two important 
factors are generally overlooked. One is the nature of the 
vocal instrument and the other is the understanding, or taste, 
of the pupil. 

When one practices the piano he is using an instrument 
the quality of which was established by the builder. There- 
fore that element is to a considerable extent eliminated. The 
student is not even compelled to think pitches. He knows 
that if he puts his finger on the right key the pitch will be 
right. | 

The marvelous thing about the vocal instrument is that 
it has the possibility of producing tone qualities covering 
the entire range of human feelings. In vocal practice the 
student is compelled to think the pitch of each tone before 
he sings it. That means he must hear it mentally and at 
the same time create its quality. Now the thing which 
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creates the quality is the student’s taste, and in the beginning 
he has little of it. His judgment of what is good and bad 
in tone quality is unformed and it requires a considerable 
length of time to form it. In the first few years of his 
study he must have constant help in forming a correct tone 
concept. 

Suppose the pupil comes with wrong habits fixed, as is 
usually the case, and no concept of how his voice should 
sound. What would be the result of vocal practice under 
such conditions? Every moment of it would be not only 
wasted but worse than wasted. It would be fastening the 
wrong habits tighter than ever. To tell him to keep dili- 
gently to his practice and that eventually his wrong habits 
will disappear, would be inexcusably unwise. It was wrong 
practice that got him into his difficulty and how could a 
continuation of it get him out? In such teaching there is a 
complete lack of vision, a lack which indicates why some 
pupils do not progress more rapidly. 

But we hear it said that the pupil must be made to feel 
that he is doing something, otherwise he will not continue. 
When the pupil is improving he generally knows it and is 
satisfied. When he is not improving he soon finds it out 
and either stops entirely or goes elsewhere. . 

For the reasons given, during this formative period the 
pupil should be with the teacher as often as possible and 
begin to practice alone only when the teacher is certain that 
the pupil understands what he is trying to do. The student 
should always confine his practice to the things he under- 
stands. The first step in learning anything is to get the right 
idea about it. The right idea of tone consists in knowing 
how it should sound and until one is fairly clear on that he 
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cannot do tone work alone to any advantage. During that 
period he should stick closely to his teacher. 

All teachers will recognize the wisdom of this when 
they recall how rapid the growth is under daily lessons. 
Here the correct picture of the tone is kept distinct in the 
mind of the student and every day does something toward 
making it permanent. With one lesson a week the picture 
is growing dim before the student returns for the next les- 
son, consequently a part of the time must be given to re- 
freshing his memory. 

But when the student is ready for serious practice there 
is one misconception to be corrected. When he has an ex- 
ercise fairly well learned he wants to drop it and take 
another. Remember this: the time to practice an exercise 
is after it goes well. That is not the time to stop it, but 
rather to practice it. Melodic studies are rarely if ever done 
so well that improvement is impossible. Therefore when a 
study is approaching that point, practice it more than ever 
and grow into something worth while. 

The singer will never reach the point where he can 
dispense with exercises for flexibility, especially scales. 
The greater an artist he becomes, the more he will see the 
value of such practice. 

The amount of time to be devoted daily to practice 
varies with the advancement of the student. In the begin- 
ning practice is best done in short periods of ten or fifteen 
minutes and if possible several times each day. If one feels 
his throat becoming tired he should stop immediately. 

The voice will stand a great deal when it is rightly used 
and very little when it is not. It knows when it is well 
treated, and when it is not it quickly rebels. 
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Practice is quite a different matter when one’s voice is 
formed and he is studying repertoire. By that time he 
should know how to save his voice, and two one-hour periods 
each day should do him no harm. But a rule cannot be 
made to cover all voices. That rare thing Judgment must 
govern in each and every instance. 

What has been said must not be construed to mean that 
practice is unnecessary, or to lighten the student’s sense of 
responsibility. Rather is it an appeal to his intelligence, to 
help him to see the proper thing to do and avoid wasting 
his time. All teachers have had the experience of working 
on some phase of a vocal problem and by the end of the 
lesson seeing a marked improvement, but when the pupil 
came back a week later he had lost it all. Why? Because 
the old habit was still predominant and controlled his prac- 
tice. It would have been much better if he had not 
practiced. 

When the pupil is with us we can see to it that he does 
the right thing but we have no control over him whatever 
when he is working alone, and if we are not wise he will 
often tear down as fast as we build. In such instances I do 
not hesitate to forbid him to practice away from the studio. 


“The Shakespeares, Michelangelos, the Beethovens—were consummate 
masters of technique, and only through sovereign technique could they 
impart their thought and realize their visions. There is no more 
common error than to suppose that these men and others of the same 
rank were superior as artists because they felt more and deeper than 
other men. The difference is not in feeling but in the ability to in- 
corporate feeling in artistic form.”—Epwarp Dickinson, The Educa- 
tion of a Music Lover. 


TECHNIC 
YF ike wor G has its technic. The simplest definition 


| of the word is facility in doing whatever one under- 
takes to do, whether it be piano playing, singing, painting, 
or what not. | 

As applied to singing, technic means facility in han- 
dling the materials of song, especially of the florid variety. 
It means making the voice so flexible, so responsive, that it 
will execute the embellishments of song, scales, runs, trills, 
staccati, roulades, cadenzas, etc., neatly and accurately at 
any required rate of speed. 

Technic is a means to an end, and the end is interpreta- 
tion. Without technic the vital thing, the life, animation, 
spontaneity is lacking. Without an ample and reliable 
technic no singer can have any marked degree of success 
though his musical instincts may be of the finest. 

Technic then, implies the ability to express fully, com- 
pletely, adequately, spontaneously the finest and best in 
song literature regardless of its difficulties. But always in 
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the foreground and never to be lost sight of is that degree 
of flexibility which enables the singer to demonstrate com- 
plete mastery of the ornaments of song. 

Without technic one must confine his singing to songs 
that move slowly, but even slow singing may show a lack 
of technic in a certain heaviness, clumsiness, and lack of 
detail. 

Singers who have no technic are continually striking 
tones slightly off pitch, either sharp or flat. It is not that 
their ears are defective, but that the vocal instrument has 
not been trained to that high degree of flexibility that makes 
it instantly and accurately responsive. 

Instrumentalists have always understood and recog- 
nized the necessity of technic and go about acquiring it 
from the beginning of study. 

If a concert pianist or violinist is in any degree defi- 
cient in technic the papers next morning after his recital are 
not likely to be interesting reading matter to him. 

It may be safely inferred that if technic were not of 
supreme importance pianists and violinists would not be 
willing to devote the first half of their lives to gaining a 
technic and the rest of their lives to keeping it. We are all 
familiar with how great pianists practice. It is said of 
Rubinstein that he would sometimes practice a single phrase 
for hours at a stretch. The aim of this was to remove from 
it even the slightest tendency toward clumsiness and gain 
automatic spontaneity. 

Sims Reeves, the greatest English tenor of his day, — 
would walk the floor and practice a single phrase of a song 
by the hour until it responded automatically to his highest 
concept. Such practice is the answer to the question, “Why 
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was he a great artist?” It is a part of the routine of all 
great artists. They understand full well that without what 
is called a virtuoso technic there is nothing ahead but 
mediocrity. 

The old Italian masters of singing had the instru- 
mentalist’s attitude toward technic. When they kept a 
pupil hard at work for from eight to ten years they were 
not using all of that time forming his voice. A large part 
of it was devoted to a more or less merciless grind at 
technic. During the first couple of centuries of Italian 
Opera a singer without a marvelous technic could get no- 
where. This can be easily verified by looking over the 
music of that period. There is still extant a considerable 
amount of vocal material used by the old Italian masters 
from Porpora down, all of which shows the severe technical 
demands they made on their pupils in preparing them for 
operatic singing. When we consider the music of Monte- 
verde, Caccini, Carissimi, we must conclude that there was 
excellent singing in Italy in the seventeenth century. | 

We fancy one of the quickest and surest ways to lose a 
class today would be to insist that all pupils devote from 
two to four hours a day for the next half-dozen years to a 
series of Porpora exercises. Before many weeks they would 
all be singing Jt ts enough, Here endeth, etc. 

But in spite of our boasted advancement in knowledge 
a vocal technic cannot be acquired in any less time today 
than it could in the time of Porpora, Tosi, and Mancini. 
We live faster now, perhaps, but we do not learn faster, at 
least we do not master an art any more rapidly. 

_ But why is it necessary to argue a point which should 
be apparent even to a first-year student? The answer is at 
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hand. Ever since the era of invention started around the 
world in the early part of the nineteenth century the speed 
of events has been accelerating. Hurry up! is the slogan. 
Time has become the essential of everything. No matter how 
great the undertaking it must not consume too much time. 
This attitude of mind finds its way into things educational 
and artistic no less than into things industrial. Hence, the 
number of short cuts and condensed methods. 

By the time one has been studying two or three years, 
which is only time sufficient to get his voice fairly well 
formed, he begins to grow restless and interrogative. He 
wants to know why he is not before the public. This is a 
critical stage in his development and if not met with wisdom 
akin to genius the case may become chronic, not to say 
incurable. 

But that this condition should be changed is evident 
and no one can change it but the teacher, and he can succeed 
only by persistent effort. 

I have an abiding faith in teaching. Of a certain kind 
of it, the world is standing in need of a great deal. It 
seems to be the only way to awaken within the individual 
the desire and inspiration necessary to his growth. Further, 
I believe the teacher should do the teaching, revolutionary 
though this may seem. I have never been at all inclined to 
give the student what he wants unless it is what he needs; 
and I have found that with a reasonable amount of logical 
discourse he usually is ready to incline his ear unto wisdom 
on all matters pertaining to his vocal well-being—except 
technic. When this subject is broached he assumes a far 
away expression practically equivalent to saying good-bye. 

The singer, like the pianist, should begin to lay the 
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If there were less 


attention given to big tone and wide compass and more to 


foundation of technic early in his study. 


making the middle of the voice flexible this in itself would 


do much toward solving the problem of the upper voice. 


Lack of space makes it impossible to introduce tech- 


nical material here except a few short melodic figures which 
may be practiced by all voices when beginning the study of 


flexibility. 





Treat the following figures in the same way. 


etc. 


etc, 


etc. 
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There is an abundance of technical material in print 
and the teacher will select from it what best meets the 
pupil’s need. 

In my Systematic Voice Training will be found much 
good material progressively arranged. 

The following books will be found useful in the various 
stages of progress. 


LUTGEN: First Book. (Oliver Ditson Co.) Sopranos and 
tenors should have the Mezzo soprano edition 
first. 

VACCAI: Practical Method of Italian Singing. (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


S. C. Marcuest: Twenty Elementary Studies. (Litolff No. 3056.) 
PANOFKA: Twenty-four Vocalises. Book I. Op. 81. 


“The imagination, that wondrous faculty, which, left to ramble uncon- 
trolled, leads us astray into a wilderness of perplexities and errors, a 
land of mists and shadows; but which, properley controlled by ex- 
perience and reflection, becomes the noblest attribute of man.”—Sir 
BENJAMIN BRopIE. 


THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION 
|e part the imagination has played in the growth of 


science and art seems to be little understood except 
by the scientists and artists. To a majority of people one 
who is imaginative is mentally weak. To tell one he 
“imagines” something is equivalent to saying that he has 
exchanged reason for fancy. But as the heading of this 
chapter shows, when imagination is controlled by judgment, 
experience, and reflection, it becomes “The noblest attribute 
of man.” 

Tyndall in his lecture, The Scientific Use of the Imag- 
ination, proves conclusively that all of the discoveries of 
the hidden forces of nature are due to a controlled, directed 
imagination. It is the basis of all idealism, the spirit of all 
creative art. It becomes operative the moment that the 
creation or interpretation of an art work begins. 

Without a well trained and active imagination the 
singer has not the slightest chance of success. He is still 
at the beginning. Hearing so much singing in which there 
is little or no evidence of imagination has prompted the 
observations in this chapter. The aim is to give students 
some concept of what the imagination is and how it operates. 
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Imagination has been defined as “The power or process 
of forming ideal constructions from images, concepts, and 
feelings.” As Shakespeare puts it: 

“And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

An aesthetician defines imagination as “The conscious- 
ness of objects or qualities which have no present sensory 
stimulus to excite them in the mind.” These images depend 
however, upon previous sensory stimulation. Stated in its 
simplest form, the imagination is the image-making power 
of the mind. It takes all of the materials of experience and 
therefrom creates new pictures, new forms and combinations 
and presents them in idealized forms. 

The imagination may be productive or reproductive. 
It is reproductive when the image is a faithful copy of an 
old experience. It is productive or creative when the image 
is a rearrangement of old material. 

In psychology the mental image is not confined to a 
visual likeness, as for example, a photograph, but it stands 
for as many kinds of likeness as there are kinds of sensa- 
tion. There are: 


VISUAL IMAGES. 
AUDITORY IMAGES. 
TOUCH IMAGES. 
TASTE IMAGES. 
SMELL IMAGES. 


The ability to reproduce these images differs widely 
not only in different individuals, but in the same individual. 
They are never all equally clear. The visual and auditory 
images as a rule are most easily reproduced. That is, 
sensations that come to us through the eye or the ear. Most 
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of us recall things we have seen and heard more easily and 
more definitely than things we have tasted, smelled, or 
touched. 

Images of art come to us through the eye and ear only. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture through the eye, music and 
poetry through the ear. 

Some people are of the visual type. They recall things 
they have seen more easily than things they have heard. 
Others are just the reverse. One of the visual type will 
attend a party and afterwards tell just how every woman 
was dressed from shoe heels to back hair. One of the audi- 
tory type will attend a concert and go home and play at 
least a good part of what he has heard. 

Some people of the visual type recall images so defi- 
nitely that they believe the things or persons are actually 
before them. In such instances it is called an hallucination. 
They think they are “Seeing things.” James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem Seein’ things at Night is an example of a visual 
type of individual. Mark Twain said that when he was a 
boy his memory was so good he could recall things that 
never happened. 

Persons of the auditory type are apt to recall things in 
terms of sound. If they meet a stranger they afterwards 
recall the sound of his voice rather than his face. I was 
with the late J. S. Van Cleve one night when a gentleman 
came up and spoke to him. Van Cleve said, “I remember 
your voice perfectly,” and at once mentioned his name. 
They had been students together in the University twenty-five 
years before and had not met since. Van Cleve was totally 
blind. When one of the auditory type reads mentally he 
hears a voice reading with all of the details of accent, em- 
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phasis and tone quality. In this way he gets the full sig- » 
nificance of what he reads. 

In some musicians the auditory mental imagery is so 
keen that it includes not only harmonic combinations but 
progressions, tempos, rhythmic forms and tone qualities. — 
The gift of “absolute” pitch is a striking example. Here the 
actual pitch is recalled. | 

It is by means of the imagination that we memorize, 
and it is interesting to note how differently people do it. 
Some visualize. That is, they can always see the page 
before them. Others do it by means of the auditory sense 
and recall the melody, harmony, and form. Others, alas, 
get it in or after the manner of the parrot. Whether mem- 
orizing is easy or not depends upon how definite these forms 
of imagery are. I think a combination of the visual and 
the auditory is the most reliable system of memorizing. 

In the following poem you will detect that the poet 
creates an auditory image in every line. 


“But who the melodies of morn can tell; 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean tide; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark; 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings; 
The whistling plowman stalks afield; and hark; 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon rings; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour; 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower.” 
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Every line in this poem is an auditory image of past 
experience. 

But the artist is concerned primarily with visual and 
auditory images, for as I have said it is through the eye 
and the ear that art impressions are received, and it is 
through these that the imagination operates in shaping anew 
and reproducing the materials of art. 

But the imagination, like all other faculties can be 
developed by exercise until it can produce every human 
emotion, in fact every phase of human experience. ‘This 
work of developing the imagination should begin early in 
the study of singing and never be discontinued. 

Now what do we mean by feeling or emotion? The 
elementary definition of feeling is affection, that is, being 
affected by something, and these affections or feelings are 
usually given two classifications, pleasant and unpleasant. 
Whatever we are brought in contact with affects us in one 
or the other of these two ways. 

Let us recognize clearly the difference between knowing 
and feeling. All mental processes may be divided into two 
classes: knowing, or the cognitive class, and feeling, or the 
affective class. 

Knowing is an intellectual process and is objective, that 
is, it refers to objects, places, or things. Feeling is sub- 
jective and refers to our reaction to knowing. Knowing, or 
cognition is coming into possession of a fact. Feeling, or 
emotion is the way we react to the fact. For example: | 
read in the morning paper of a terrible accident. This is 
my intellect bringing me in touch with the fact. I am at 
once filled with sorrow and pity. This is my emotional re- 
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action to the fact. Cognition is knowing. Emotion is re- 
acting to this knowing. | 

We have learned that by means of the imagination we 
recall or reproduce past sense impressions. The sum total 
of these impressions constitutes our experience, or what we 
know. 

The imagination has a creative no less than a repro- 
ductive action. That is, from the almost infinite number of 
sense impressions stowed away in the human mind the im- 
agination selects and forms new images. This is what the 
composer does when from all of his musical impressions he 
selects and creates a composition which is different from — 
any other. 

This faculty of reproduction or re-creation, like any 
other faculty, grows with exercise. That is, the oftener we 
recall an image, a sound, or a feeling the easier it becomes 
to do it and the more definite is the image. Every time we 
create a new image the creation of the next one becomes a 
little easier. This constitutes in singing what we call tech- 
nic. The oftener we do a thing the better we can do it. 

By this time you will see that one who has no imagina- 
tion, no ability to recall images of tone, quality, color, 
rhythm, the great variety of moods, feelings, and idealize 
them all, cannot sing. ) | 

What is a song? What does it mean to sing a song? 
A song is reproducing or re-creating by means of the imag- 
ination the various phases of human experience in an ideal- 
ized, intensified, glorified form. Therefore where there is 
no imagination there is no song. All the song there is is 
the one the singer creates. This song is not on paper. The 
song is the imagination of the singer using the materials of 
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his experience musical and otherwise, and transferring them 
through the medium of his voice. By means of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony the composer expresses the mood of 
the poem. The singer is the composer’s interpreter. 

The imagination is not a thing to be treated lightly, or 
as indicating that which is fanciful or unreal. The use of 
the imagination Oscar Wilde calls the art of lying, but he 
also says there is where all true art is created. 

“The world of my imagination,” says Ribot, “is my 
world, as opposed to the world of my understanding, which 
is the world of my fellow creatures.” | 

Each one of us lives in a universe of his own which is 
his real universe, and he leaves it whenever he associates 
with the world around him. 

The artist lives in the universe of his imagination. All 
idealism is of the imagination. It is in that world that the 
painter lives. He does not portray nature exactly as he 
sees it, but an idealized form. As Hegel says: “He under- 
takes to portray nature in perfect forms, not full of the 
imperfections which he sees around him.” Whistler said the 
conditions of nature were never right for a perfect picture. 
From these conditions he selected what pleased him and 
supplied the rest through the idealism of his imagination. 
This, as you see, really becomes invention, and as Ribot 
again says: “All invention is the activity of the imagina- 
tion.” In the beginning the imaginative faculty is stimu- 
lated to invention by a need—perhaps for better implements, 
better food, clothing, housing, etc. Later on this invention 
takes place in the arts, in all of the things which beautify 
and adorn existence. These should be considered needs 
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also, but not in the immediate sense of those things which ~ 
contribute to physical comfort. 

Bach saw the need of certain elements of technic in 
the playing of his clavier pupils and he wrote the Inven- 
tions, which added to his own immortality, but which in 
turn caused the invention of divers and sundry forms of 
protest among the hosts of piano pupils who have wrestled 
mightily with them from his day to the present. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the idea 
that there is such a thing as perfection and that it is the ulti- 
mate of the race, is seen in the fact that the whole world is 
striving for it, and that through the idealism of the imagina- 
tion it is forming standards of life and conduct and holding 
them up before humanity. When or how long it will take 
the race to reach these perfect ideals which it has already 
created | am unable to say. On this point at least, the gift 
of prophecy has been denied me. 


“And Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, was for song: he instructed 
about the song, because he was skilful’? (I Chron. xv. 22). 


NOTES ON VOICE TEACHING 


OICES are trained in the studio. Never go to a phy- 
sics laboratory to find out how it is done. 

It is unnecessary to look at the voice. Learn how to 
listen to it. A tone is something to hear. 

A well trained ear is the voice teacher’s most valuable 
asset. 

Every artist is an idealist. Idealism is the scientific 
use of the imagination. The idealists set the standards for 
the world. 

The real problem in voice teaching is that of develop- 
ing concepts and habits which, when exercised, result in 
artistic singing. 

By reason of the intimate relation of the singer and his 
voice, the singer gives out more of himself than does the 
instrumentalist. ‘There is, therefore, special reason why the 
singer should be of pure mind. 

There is a mental atmosphere in every studio, which is 
the product of the mentality of the teacher, and the student 
is almost sure to be affected by it, beneficially or otherwise. 
The mental malaria contracted in some studios affects the 
entire after-life of the student. 

The mentality of the teacher shows itself in many ways. 
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One who is habitually late is so not for any physical reason. 
Circumstances are no more untoward in his case than that 
of any other. It is a lazy, sluggish mentality expressing 
itself. 

A lack of detail in personal appearance is the result of 
a mental condition which will manifest itself in everything 
one does. 

One who has a small thought about himself will attract 
small people, small business and consequently a small in- 
come. 

The one who thinks in nickels and dimes will never 
have anything else to think about. If one would do big 
things he must think big things. 

The teacher who wants a large measure of success for 
himself and is unwilling to grant it to every one else shows 
a destructive mind. The same is true of one who tries to 
build himself up by tearing others down. 

There are certain things a teacher cannot afford. He 
cannot afford to be cheap in his thinking, his associates, the 
class of music he uses, or in his selection of a tailor. A 
cheap tailor has ruined the prospects of many a young mu- 
sician. A millionaire can afford to dress as badly as he 
chooses. A professional man cannot. 

The late Eugene Thayer had two rules for young 
teachers. No. 1. “If you wish to make money you must 
look as if you were making money.” No. 2. “If you wish 
to make money you must do business with people who have 
it.’ This may sound rather sordid, but unless one is pre- 
pared to devote his life to philanthropic work he will do 
well to give heed. 


No one desires to be associated with failure, and one 
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who looks like a failure has labeled himself and all who 
get a glimpse of him will, like the Levite, pass him by on 
the other side. 

The musical equipment of a voice teacher is of great 
importance. First of all he should be a good sight-reader. 
To be unable to read music readily is a tremendous handi- 
cap. In fact, a handicap so great that it is difficult to 
understand how any voice teacher could face it and keep his 
self-respect. It is impossible to come anywhere near master- 
ing the material of song literature if one must sit down and 
pick it out note by note or have some one play it for him. 
The real musician hears with his eyes. When he looks at 
music he hears it as definitely as if he were playing it. 

Every voice teacher should be able to play the piano. 
The piano is the most practical instrument in the world, and 
in the process of learning to play it one gains a knowledge 
of the rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic materials of music 
as he can in no other way. 

Every teacher should be well grounded in theory. 
Without this he has no real basis for forming a judgment 
on the merits of a song. In modern song-writing the ac- 
companiment is an important part of the song and without 
a knowledge of theory one cannot properly estimate its 
value or accuracy. In studying modern songs one needs to 
be well grounded in theory in order to detect and correct 
typographical errors. 

The artist lives in his imagination. It is the faculty 
through which he operates. Without a quick and vivid im- 
agination he is not an artist. But the imagination unguided 
by sound judgment, a refined taste, is likely to lead to all 
manner of excesses and vagaries. Therefore, the voice 
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teacher needs a background of musicianship, a long and 
serious study of the voice, a thorough acquaintance with the 
best in song literature, a reliable literary taste, and familiar- 
ity with the great masterpieces of literature, especially 
poetry. 

It is vitally necessary that the teacher have a sufficient 
knowledge of psychology to give him a working acquain- 
tance with the operations of the human mind. Each pupil 
is a different problem and must be studied in detail to dis- 
cover his background, his mental processes in approaching 
a new subject. In this way only can the teacher adjust his 
teaching to the needs of the pupil. 

Voices cannot all be treated in the same way. One 
formula cannot be used for all. The expectation of finding 
all voices alike and treating them all in the same way is 
unsafe. To develop one voice successfully and think that 
the same routine, the same exercises in the same order will 
be successful in every instance is, again, leaning rather too 
heavily on the law of probabilities. 

Keep out of a rut. One should keep his mind open on 
every question until the evidence is all in. 

In weighing evidence put all preconceived opinions 
temporarily aside. 

Read what everybody else says about the voice. The 
attitude that “He cannot tell me anything I do not already 
know” is not soundly logical. 

No one is ever fully grown. If one ever reached that 
condition life would be an insufferable bore. 

Herbert Spencer said “The aim of education is to pre- 
pare one for complete living.” How many of us have 
reached that point? 
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Do not be afraid to change your mind. A wise man 
will change his mind. A fool makes up his mind and sticks 
to it. 

There are two kinds of people, the tight-minded ‘and 
the open-minded. The tight-minded are the ultra-conserva- 
tives. If all were of that type there would be no perceptible 
progress in a thousand years. 

Robert Schumann once said: “No one does more than 
he knows. No one knows more than he does.” 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing has 
adopted the following fundamental qualifications as indis- 
pensable to every one who would claim the right to teach 
singing. 

1. A good general education, including a thorough 
knowledge of the correct pronunciation of the English 
language. 

2. An ear, accurate in judging pitch and quality of 
tone. 

3. At least five years of study with competent teachers 
of singing. 

4. Musicianship, including knowledge of the history 
of music, elementary harmony, form, analysis, style, and 
the ability to play the piano. 

5. Ability to demonstrate vocally the principles of 
singing. | 

6. Ability to impart knowledge. 


THE OUTLOOK 


T is difficult to detach commercialism from art. A singer 
never becomes so great that compensation is entirely 
overlooked. Usually the interest in it increases with the 
size of the check. One of the first things done with a talent 
is to capitalize it. A majority of those who study singing 
look upon study as an investment and are interested in the 
return on it. As they progress they become more or less 
fearful that the investment will bring no returns. “ 
A readjustment of some kind is going on at this time 
in musical affairs, and it is causing no end of speculation. 
Many are filled with grave apprehension as to the future of 
American singers. This anxious state of mind is due to a 
belief voiced in various quarters that the saturation point 
has been reached, that we are producing too many singers, 
that from this time on concert artists will go on short ra- 
tions, so to speak, that there will not be enough concert 
engagements to go around, and that competition will force 
prices down to the vanishing point, and concert singing as 
a business will have passed into history. 

This concerted wail over lack of concert engagements 
has persisted with perfect sostenuto for as many years as the 
writer can recall, hence it can scarcely be admitted as 
evidence in the present discussion. 

To those who rely upon singing as a means of continu- 
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ing their bodily existence upon earth, who have no other 
visible means of wresting from an unwilling, not to say 
skeptical world those tokens necessary to satisfy the im- 
portunate butcher and baker, this outlook might well’ banish 
sleep from tired eyes. 

Without lapsing into the florid style or indulging in 
unnecessary rhetorical amplification, let us give place to a 
few observations. 

The desire for self-expression through the voice has 
been constant throughout the ages, and the desire to listen 
to such expression has kept pace with it. Is it at all likely 
that these desires are disappearing? 

It is my conviction that they will remain as long as the 
golden rule and the law of gravitation are operative. Some 
teachers are obsessed with the idea that by reason of an 
overstocked market the study of singing is likely at any time 
to end abruptly and voice teachers be compelled to take to 
selling bonds or ‘life insurance. 

We may be at ease on this point. Such a thing will 
never happen. An increase in the number of singers can 
operate only as a stimulus to better work. Let us not over- 
look the fact that while this cry of a lack of concert engage- 
ments has been going on there are a few artists that always 
have their time filled. Why? The answer to this question 
is obvious. These artists sing so well that people are will- 
ing to pay almost any price to hear them. This ought to 
make every singer take stock of himself and see if he is 
living up to his highest possibilities. In most instances they 
are not. Nothing better could happen to singers than to 
have a condition arise that would fire their ambition and 
spur them on to their best efforts. 
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Singers will do well to consider also that these great 
artists set a high standard and the public that is used to 
hearing them, quite naturally is not so keen to hear those of 
lesser attainments. 

On every hand we hear the question: “Why have we not 
more great singers?” Are Americans unmusical? Are 
there no good voices in this country? It is well understood 
that there are good voices without number here. It is also 
true that there is no lack of talent. In our population of a 
hundred and twenty millions a considerable percentage of 
them sing and some of them extraordinarily well, but the 
number is not large enough. We are constantly hearing 
singers that are in no way measuring up to their possi- 
bilities. They have imperfectly formed voices, no technic 
worth mentioning, and the emotional side of their natures is 
altogether undeveloped, and evidence no grasp whatever of 
the material of music. Nature gave them, perhaps, a good 
vocal instrument and they have been too well satisfied with 
it and have not taken the trouble and time to give themselves 
the right kind of training. The American public is con- 
stantly hearing the best the world has to offer. It would be 
strange if it did not become a bit particular. To go be- 
fore such a public without thorough preparation in addition 
to a good voice means that there will never be a return 
engagement. The deficiency most noticeable among singers 
is lack of musicianship, and the discouraging thing about it 
is that most of them think it is not necessary. It is just as 
well occasionally to stop patting ourselves on the back and 
face the situation. Singers, like people in every other line of 
endeavor, are likely to overestimate their abilities. In my 
capacity as a conductor in the past twenty-five years I have 
listened to a large number of singers who wanted solo en- — 
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gagements with my choruses. Some of them were good but 
many of them were far from ready for such engagements. 
However, they all believed themselves thoroughly prepared. 
Such singers cannot understand why it is difficult to get 
engagements. The reason is not that there are no engage- 
ments or that there are too many singers. Further, it is not 
necessary to have a “pull.” It is only necessary to sing well 
enough that people will want to hear you and be willing to 
pay for the privilege. 

How is this to be brought about? Beyond question it 
must come through the teachers. It doubtless will be a long 
process but it can be done. The half-formed idea that to 
study music is one thing and to study voice is another 
should be permanently discarded. The vocal student should 
be made to understand that he is studying music and _ ulti- 
mately will express it through his voice, and that without 
musicianship he can never be anything but an amateur. 
Musicianship is the one great need. Lack of it is a most 
serious handicap. Appreciation of its importance is the 
first step. This, too, must come through those who teach. 
Music supervisors in public schools have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to awaken an interest in serious music study, and 
much is expected of them. Every voice teacher, every 
trainer of singers should be a good musician and constantly 
urge upon his students the necessity of mastering the ma- 
terial of music in undertaking a professional career. 

Singing will continue throughout time and probably 
eternity, and those who sing best will be asked to occupy the 
highest seats. 

A beautiful voice is one of the greatest gifts vouchsafed 
to man, and artistic singing is a ministry of the highest order. 
It is a permanent dispensation. | 
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